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Rev. Dr. S TE B BIN G. 


Reverend 8 I N, 

8 you are principally concerned 
U in the e — Sheets, 
give me leave to think you the 
ropereſt Perſon to protect them: or ra- 
er, as J know your generous nature, 
ſcreen them, from the reſentments of 
our Fellows. The Civility and Candor 
ith which you will find yourſelf treat- 
in the book (and to which, as ap- 
ears from your pamphlets againſt Mr. 
V. you are fo little intitled) will give 
jou no room to ſuſpe& you are inſulted 
the Dedication. : 


our Principles, on ſome important 
joints which concern Society and Reli- 
don: And if I have been*pretty full 
remarking their conſequences, This, 
preſume, will not be the part leaſt 
pleaſing 


have collected, and fairly laid open 
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vi DEDICATION. 


pleaſing to you; fince, for the ſake 
theſe conſequences, it is, that you hay 
been ſo free of your Learning and Eo 
quence to explain them; and of yay 
Authority (for want of a better) toin- 
force them. Services, for which, ya 
have made both Church and State you 
debtors; and for which, indeed, ya 
ſeem, not yet, to have been ſuthcienth 
conſidered. 11 

The only thing that may poſlib 
grieve you, is the ſhewing that 500 


H. 


notions receive no ſupport from ti Fi 
writings of an Eminent Prelate ; which . 
without doubt, a better man than eithe ? 
you or I need not be aſhamed to be in 
debted to. However, if this may offene 
You, I truſt it will not diſpleaſe Him, tl tr a 
have it ſeen that he affords no count el 
nance to the Propagators of the Anti _ 
chriſtian Hereſy of Force and Into une , 
lerance. Wh ration 
J am, $ I R, &c. 
lainin 
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CHAPTER: IL 


berein the arguments alledged by Dr. Stebbing to 
prove that religion, as ſuch, is the proper, imme- 
tate, and direct bufineſs of the magiſtrate, are exa- 


mind, 


HE reverend Dr. Stebbing, in one of his 
late pamphlets, thought fit to repreſent the 
book. intitled the ALLIANCE, as a ſaper- 
Niuous and impertinent performance. If this 
Indeed the caſe, the Author can claim but little 
nt on the ſcore of this piece; and the public 
be as little able to vindicate its own judgment, 
ving given ſo favourable a reception to it. 
notwithſtanding this determination, and the au- 
B thority 


(2). 
thority of the great writer referred to in the paſſg 
cited below *, I ſhall take the liberty in the follow 
ing ſheets to examine the common (that is, the Do 

tor's) hypotheſis, to point out its imperfeCtions a 
defects, and thereby juſtify the opinion of th 
public againſt that of the learned preacher of Grgj 
Inn. 


I 11 
am 
fore 1 
Doctc 
eligic 
ir ect 


With reſpect then to Eſtabliſhments and Te * 
laws; I muſt premiſe that the reaſonableneſs tem 
neceſſity of the things themſelves are maintain 
and aſſerted by the writers on both ſides; by a © 
Doctor, as well as the Author of the Alliance. M ente 
only point in diſpute, is, who of the two has f por 
niſh'd us with the more ſolid and rational be 

| fence of them, or who has moſt ſucceſsfully epi thi; 
ed the attacks of their common adverſary.” -- - tem 

The favourite and fundamental maxim of HM oncerr 
Doctor, is, that it is the Duty of the magiſtratet But 
protect religion, as ſuch; or, in other words, na 
he is to ſelect a particular mode of worſhip ; Aus to 
it an eſtabliſhment ; and guard it, by a tcſ-unglpreſcnt 
purely on account of its Divinity and Truth, o this 1 

On the contrary, it is affirmed by Mr. Vas , an 
ton, that religion, as ſuch, is not the proper Ming the 
immediate buſineſs of the magiſtrate, or that & e nothi 
not to grant it an eſtabliſhment, and a teft-law, u egg. 
ſidered as it is a truth, but only as it is uu I. If 
and convenience to the ſtate : For that civil evil 
ciety has one, particular, fixed, and preciſe between 
and was appointed only for the ſecurity and WE If relig 
vation of our liberty and property, or of ou elgious, 

. poral and civil intereſts, "TS mote and 
| e very 

Speaking of the Alliance between church and fiat, ne ent, ho 
Doctor ſays, * alas! the thing had been done Jong = lire enc 
« he wrote, with mach greater ability.” Hiſtory of A 2. Th 
juſtified, p. 89. VE ? SIN 


It when 


6 
I juſt now ſaid, it was my deſign to conſider and 
amine the common hypotheſis : I will go there- 


fore immediately to the reaſons, alledged by the 
WWDo&or, in ſupport of his opinion; or to prove that 


eligion, as ſuch, is the proper immediate, and 
direct buſineſs of the magiſtrate, 
« Although the ſecuring themſelves from mu- 


dual injuries, and the promoting each other's 
temporal good, is doubtleſs one of thoſe ends 
dS which a number of wiſe and reaſonable men in 


ia ſtate of liberty, may and ought to propoſe by 
Ie entring into ſociety ; yet this is not the only end. 
“For w/e and reaſonable men cannot be ſuppoſed to 
de leſs concerned for the honour of God, and 


temporal advantages.” | Polemical tracts. Eflay 
oncerning civil Government, p. 55.] 

But may not one fairly ſuppole, that w/e and 
eaſonable men would be more zealous and ſollicit- 
bus to promote the honour of God, than their own 
preſent eaſe and ſafety ? and therefore, according 
o this reaſoning, religion muſt have been the pri- 
wry and dire end of civil ſociety, while advan- 
Ing the temporal and civil intereſts of men could 
nothing more, than their ſecondary purpoſe and 


, cooneſion, 


udl 1. If religion was the primary and direct end 
vil VN civil government, what real difference is there 


tween the primary and direct end of a civil and 
f a religious ſociety ? When men agree to erect a 
tlgious, their primary and direct view is to pro- 
mote and advance religion. Now if they propoſe 
he very ſame end in the inſtitution of civil govern- 
ment, how, as I juſt aſked, do the primary and 
urect ends of the two ſocieties differ ? 


fat when ſocieties may be made of uſe and ſervice 
B 2 to 


© their future happineſs, than for their preſent 


2, The principle, on which the Doctor goes, is, 
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OF 

5 ; more 
to religion, we are to preſume that w/e and regst hat h 
able men would make this the primary and dg tells 1 
end of ſuch ſocieties. Now beſides the civil and perty 


, 
| 
b | religious, there are mereantile, military, literary, wil: duc 
\ 
I 


various other ſocieties. It is evident that all th. and 
may ſerve to promote the honour of God, and wii: i: nc 
propagate the true religion. But will you ini&!-c- t. 


E therefore, that this was the primary and direct end, But 
_ at which wiſe and reaſonable men would aim in th akes 
= inſtitution of theſe ſeveral ſocieties ? What woulWccictic 


* this be, but affirming that the primary, immedia f ſupp 
1 and direct end of all ſocieties whatſoever was f cictie. 
and the ſame? her he 
5 3. Upon this ſuppoſition, I muſt beg leave Miri! {oc 

know what you mean by the words civil magiſt natur 


5 For do not the religious intereſts of men comes cours 
* ſtrictly and properly within his ſphere, as their ci publi 

= and temporal concerns? Nay are not the firſt th the ſi 

F - more immediate object of his care, or the tim aD 

= which is to be chiefly and principally conſider d :nd : 
13 him? Why then, I aſk, is he called the civi m may 
1 giſtrate ? cc. 
1 4. What an idea does this give us of the d 


it muſt g 
oſperity; 
elerved b 
. 5 . by | Promote 
1 looked upon as only one of the inferior and unnd then 
4 dlinatèe ends, which does not deſerve his more of his « 
7 mediate notice and regard. = to 
. rout But! hay 
5. The Doctor does indeed more than once ag 


: f 0 : dt 
as if religion was the primary and direct end . inmed 


civil government *, But though this be a principk this is the 


. the civil magiſtrate ! If religion be its primary ai 
4 direct end, this is the thing to which he mult pri 
cipally attend, while the good of this life is to & 


moro ne, and Ir 


9 74 T3 rand = 


| ed in a 
2 b « The magiſtrate, ſays he, ſhould not be unreaſonad 4 as the 1 
3 and immoderately profuſe in his Donations to the Chum ding 
* Why ſo? “ becauſe this weakens the ſtate, and it 1s erden 

that in proportion as the ſtate grows unable to ſupport oy 
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more than once aſſerted by him, yet I do not find 
that he is determin'd to abide by it. For p. 32. he 
tells us, that a concern for their liberty and pro- 
perty would be „ be firſt and leading motive to in- 
« duce men to abridge themſelves of their liberty, 
« and coaleſce into a body politic.“ But if fo, 
bs it not neceſſary to imagine, that they would make 
heſe the primary and direct end of civil fociety ? 

But to leave this conceſſion of the Doctor's, which 
akes religion the primary and direct end of all 
ocieties; or not to expoſe more at large the folly 


f ſuppoſing that the primary and direct end of all 


ocicties was one and the ſame ; let us inquire, whe- 
her he be able to prove that religion is any end of 
wil ſociety at all. Since true religion is in the 
nature of it capable of being ſupported and in- 
＋ couraged by the laws of ſociety, as well as the 
public civil good; the conſequence muſt be, that 
ue de ſupporting and incouraging true religion, is 
ung alſo one of thoſe ends, which a number of wiſe 
and reaſonable men in a ſtate of natural liberty, 
may and ought to propoſe by entring into ſo- 


ciety.“ p. BR. 


7 and it muſt grow unable to ſupport religion.“ p. 67. If then the 
| oſperity and civil happineſs of ſociety is to be cheriſhed and 
elerved by the magiſtrate, tis only ſo far, as they enable him 
promote the ſervice and intereſt of religion. He is not to 
Fad them on their own account, or as the proper and ultimate 
dof his office; but only in a ſecondary view, or as they are 
ellary to the purpoſe above-mentioned. 

But I have obſerved too, that he ſometimes reaſons, as if the 
1 f land temporal concerns and intereſts of men, were the pro- 
| Immediate, and direct buſineſs of the magiſtrate. Now 
WIS i the moſt reaſonable, as well as the moſt reputable doc- 
de, and indeed the only doctrine which can be decently a- 
Wed ina free country, T ſhall in the following ſheets conſider 
ſonabl bs as the Declaration, to which the Doctor will chuſe to ſtick, 
wrck e 812mg us his real opinion on the preſent ſubject. 
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mankind, and in ſome meaſure advance all th 


(6) 

The principle, on which he goes, is, that wha 

benefits ſoever may be attained by any ſociety, wa 

really and actually propoſed, when the ſociety wa 
firſt formed. | 

But here, now, let me aſk, does not a religion 

ſociety ſometimes promote the civil Na of 


benefits which are procured by civil govem 
ment? We muſt therefore, according to the Doe 
tor's reaſoning, conclude, that theſe were the pro 
per and real end of a religious ſociety ; and con 
quently that the two ſocieties have one and the ſan 
end. | 
One may obſerve too the ſame of other ſocieti 
as all ſorts are capaole of producing the advantaga 
which ariſe from civil government, we mult theretur 
ſuppoſe that they all have the ſame ends with ti 
laſt ; and conſequently that the ends of all ſocitit 
are the ſame. 4 
The ſum then of the argument is this; if religw 
be one of the ends of civil government, it will 
low that civil ſociety was inſtituted for attaining 
the benefits which may poſſibly reſult from it; A 
as this is the caſe of every ſociety as well as 
civil, the conſequence is, that all ſocieties werel 
ſtituted for attaining one and the ſame end. 
But to proceed with the Doctor's ſyſtem, “ 1 
true and only way therefore to come to a dg 
« ſion of this point, (viz. whether religion bed 
end of civil ſociety) <* will be to conlider W 
« ends or purpoſes, a number of men in a fate 
& liberty, would by a right uſe of their real 
* moſt naturally propoſe in framing theme 
« into @ compleat and perfet? commonwealth." p. f 
When the Gentleman talks of a compleat and f 
felt commonwealth, he ſeems to fancy, that comm 
wealths were originally intended to — 
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ſupply all the ſeveral wants of men, and to produce 
al the ſeveral benefits and advantages, which may 
be reaſonably propoſed by them, in their prefent 
ſtate. And indeed all your Utopian writers on go- 
vernment, from Plato ta Gulliver, have talked at 
the ſame rate. The end of government (ſays 
« Mr. Warburton) coming firſt under conſideration ; 
« and the general practice of ſociety ſeeming to 
« declare this end to be only, what, in truth, it is, 
« ſecurity to our temporal liberty and property; the 
« ſimplicity of it diſpleaſed, and the plan appeared 
« defective. They imagined, that, by enlarging 
« the bottom, they ſhould ennoble the ſtructure: 
and therefore formed a romantic project of mak 
e ing civil ſociety ſerve for all the good purpoſes 
„ it was even accidentally capable of producing. 
% And thus, inſtead of giving us a true picture of 
government, they ' jumbled together all forts of 
* ſocieties into one, and confounded. the religious, 
« the literary, the mercantile, the convivial, with the 
* cjv1/.” [Alliance, 3d Ed. p. 24, 25.] When the 
Doctor talks of a perfect and compleat commonwealth, 
what can he mean but one which was to produce all 
the benefits that may ariſe from the ſeveral ſocieties 
above-mentioned ? And is not this jumbling all 
ſorts of ſocieties into one, and ſo running into the 
very abſurdity expoſed in the paſſage juſt recited? 
On this ſcheme you have not ſo many ſeparate 
and diſtinct ſocieties, with diſtinct views, ends and 
ntereſts ; but only one and the ſame ſociety, under 
ſo many ſeparate and diſtinct names, with one prin- 
dpal end and intereſt. Now this is contrary to the 
Doctor's own principle, who all along argues on the 
ſuppoſition, that the religious and civil ſocieties are 
Iwo really ſeparate and diftin&t bodies © ; and will 
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68) 
not the ſame conſiderations, which prove that ther 
is a real diſtinction between 7heſe two, prove tha 
there is one likewiſe between the ſeveral ſocietia 
above-mentioned ? | | 

The point in debate, is, whether Religion be th 
proper, natural, and immediate buſineſs of the mz 
giſtrate. The Doctor declares for the affirmatiye, 
and, in ſupport of this, aſſerts, that the origin 
purpoſe and deſign of men, when they enter'd int 
ſociety, was to erect a perfect and compleat comma. 
' evealth. | 

But 1. as to the point of fa, let the Doctor tel 
us, where did this perfect and compleat commonuuali 
ever exiſt, except in the imagination and dreams 
of ſome viſionary writers on this ſubject. If there 
fore religion be only the buſineſs of the magiſtrat 
in a perfect and compleat commonwealth, it will, d 
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courſe, follow, that it is really the buſineſs ot 19 But 
magiſtrate at all. hat mi; 

2. As to the point of right, is it reaſonable for Wis 7a 
men in the inſtitution of civil government, to pr If th 
poſe ſuch a perfect and compleat commonwealth; which liſtinct 
would only jumble and confound the ſeveral diſtind e mar 
ſocieties above-mentioned into one? Re, latural 

3. Is not the very ſuppoſition of a perfe nd ad 
compleat commonzvealih, inconſiſtent with the Doctor anner 
own principles, as he ſpeaks of the church and ar fectua 
as two ſeparate and diſtinct ſocieties? whereas de erect 
notion of an abſolute and compleat commonyealtl Wit whic 
confines us to one ſociety alone. | ove 1 

But here it is proper to obſerve, that this ſcheme Without 
of an abſolute and perfect commonwealth, chimeric Wength 
and romantic as it is, is the ſole, the ſingle founds an by 
tion of the Doctor's ſyſtem. And is not a ſyſten M pror 
well ſupported, which reſts upon ſuch a bottom? n, or 

Well, but the Doctor will bave it that the mag” dle be 


ſtrate muſt neceſſarily be intruſted with the care d 
religion, 


6 

religion, © as men ought not to ſet the honour of 
« God at a lower rate than their own ſafety.” 
(p. 34.) and becauſe * they do not ceaſe to be the 
« ſubjects of God, when they become the ſubjects 
« of men.” (p. 36.) What 1s it the Gentleman 
would be at? if men, as civiliſts, enter into a poli- 
tical ſociety, in order to provide for their temporal 
concerns, does it follow, that they cannot, as re- 
gionits, enter into another political ſociety, in or- 
der to ſecure their religious intereſts ? And if the 
may erect a ſociety with the view and purpoſe la 
mentioned, with what juſtice or equity 1s it ſug- 
Ngeſted that they muſt throw off all care of reli- 
« gion, and no longer conſider themſelves as the 
« ſubjects of God,“ if they confine themſelves to 
emporal conſiderations only, in the inſtitution of 
wil government? . bg 
But to be a little more particular, —it is evident 
hat man may be-con{ider'd under ſeveral capacities, 
ks a rational, a civil, a religious animal. 
If then he be created for ſo many different and 
ſtint purpoſes, and providence has aſſigned him 
0d many different and diſtinct intereſts, is it not 
latural and reaſonable for him to purſue, promote, 
nd advance them all, in the beſt and moſt perfect 
nanner he is able? And what method can be more 
tectual, or more conducive to this purpoſe, than 
erect ſeveral ſocieties, or artificial bodies; each 
which is to take one of the particular intereſts 
vove mentioned under its care and protection, 
ithout regard to the reſt, farther than as they might 
rengthen and ſupport its own? It is plain, that 
an by this means will be inabled to cultivate 
a promote the ſeveral intereſts which belong to 
m, or to anſwer the ſeveral ends of his creation, 
the beſt and moſt perfect manner. 


There 


(10) 


There can be no room to object, that any on 


particular intereſt is neglected, as a particular { » 
ciety is created for the care and ſecurity of eich that 
So that, if any one aſſigned end be, in ſome ſocietia or p. 
conſidered only as ſubſervient to different intereſt that 
and views; yet in that one ſociety peculiar to it, Mich 
is allowed to be the grand, principal and imme quen 
diate. come 
If then no one intereſt can ſuffer, or be leſſemi there 
and impaired on this ſcheme, it is evident that 
igion has nothing to fear from it. parat 
With reſpect even to civil ſociety, although th W 
magiſtrate does not think himſelf obliged to cle 0 
tenance and ſupport religion, under the conſideration; 1... : 
of its being a trulh; yet is he willing to take it uu onc o 
his protection, conſidered as an utility or convenience that n 
to the ſtate. On this ſcore he is diſpoſed to git ety, 
it all the aid and aſſiſtance, which can be beſtonu8....- 
upon it, conſiſtently with the principles of pub 35 inte 
liberty, in a free country. But to return: coil! 
Since then men may be conſider'd as civi ft But 
gious animals, &c.—why may they not, unde ae 
view, erect particular ſocieties, merely to pi on 
for their intereſt, under that fingle charatier ? e conün 
cially as their ſeveral intereſts are, by this mau when 
beſt provided for; and that too without incal relie 
ing and breaking in upon each other. this wi 
What I contend for, is, that when men enter H princir 
a political ſociety, they muſt be ſuppoſed to d0l@ty, ca 
under one capacity only; or with a view mere vide fe 
one particular and diſtinct intereſt. vill be 
Otherwiſe, how can the ſeveral intereſts of i them: 
in his many different capacities and relation, mary a 
purſued in an effectual and regular manner? WW ous int; 
Otherwiſe too, what occaſion for ſo many fi poral. 


rate and diſtinct ſocieties ; or to what end andp 
pole do they really ſerve ? , ii 


(1) 


With regard to religious ſocieties, the Doctor 
himſelf allows the very thing J contend for; viz. 
that men enter into them under one capacity only, 


ties WW or purely as religious creatures. For he contends 
rel What the governors of the church are not veſted 
i, e with any temporal and civil powers“; and conſe- 
ame A cuently matters of liberty and property do not 


come within their ſphere. They were appointed 
therefore only to take care of matters of religion. 
Now if a religious ſociety has one peculiar, ſe- 
parate and diſtinct end, why may not the civil too? 

What was it then which betray'd the Doctor into 


court the opinion, that civil ſociety muſt have more ends 
* than one; and that religion muſt, of courſe, be 
unde 


one of them ? Why, he ſeems to have imagined, 
that when we ſuppoſe men entering into civil ſo- 
ciety, we muſt look upon them in two different 
capacities, both as religious and civil animals; and 
25 intending to provide both for their religious and 
civil intereſts. 
But if the foregoing obſervations have any weigh 
they muſt be conſider'd under the laſt charatter 
only. And indeed why is it not as reaſonable to 
confine them to one fix'd, ſeparate, and preciſe end, 
when they enter .into a civil, as when they join in 
a religious ſociety ? I will beg leave to add, that 
this will be the caſe, even upon the Doctor's own 
principles. For if we ſuppoſe that men act in the 


two capacities above-mention'd, and intend to pro- 
rel) vide for their religious as well as civil intereſts, it 


vill be neceſſary to ſuppoſe too, that they attach 
themſelves chiefly to the firſt, and make zheſe the pri- 
mary and dire& end of civil ſociety, as their religi- 
ous intereſts are of more importance than their tem- 
poral, But is not this contrary to his own ſyſtem, 
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which makes the civil concerns of men, the pi. 
mary and direct end of civil government ? 
What alarms the Doctor, is, he ſeems to fancy 
that religion cannot be provided for, and ſupport 
in a proper manner, unleſs it be made an end d 


And d. 
he Do 
detter 

logs 10 


civil government. e CIV 
But what poſſible grounds can there be for thi Hav 
ſuſpicion, as a particular ſociety was erected for th Mot in)! 
very purpoſe, or to take care of the intereſts of Weg le. 
ligion ? Jo wa) 
Beſides, the magiſtrate is ready to protect i ees n 
gion on the ſcore of its uſefulneſs and ſervice to the romot 
ſtate. On this ſingle conſideration, he will gat Hes? 
it all the favour, indulgence, and ſupport, which er it 
may be beſtow'd upon it, conſiſtently with the ere u. 
principles of public freedom, and the comma ich? 
rights of ſubjects. | cal nat 
And here, let me aſk the Doctor, can the church nd pro 
claim more, according to his ſyſtem ? if he anſum WP conſi 
in the negative, (and ſurely no man, in a l,, 77 
liberty, can be ſuppoſed to anſwer in the affirms Wy” ve 
tive) does he not allow that the ſame protection I ſha 
granted to the church, on the principles of the al et b 
ance, as on his own ? I muſt add too, that tte. A 
protection is better ſecured on the firſt, as will be ural ani 
proved at large in this, and the fourth chapter. __ 
ty 14 by +. les T P. 
J am willing (ſays the Doctor) to grant to theſe oppoſers be chur 
« That, ſuppoſing a number of men in a ſtate of liberty; the e bette 
«© firſt and leading motive to induce them to abridge themſehe e Doc 
«« of that liberty, and coaleſce into a body politic, would, pro- Th 
« bably, be ſecuring themſelves from violence and wrong.” p. 3. ar 
It is then, upon the Doctor's own principle, reaſonable for 6 Dot 
men, in a certain ſituation, or under ſome peculiar circum me tin 
ſtances, to poſtpone the intereſts of religion to thoſe of tel But t. 
civil and temporal affairs. But can you ſuppoſe them to act at rove tl 
this time in their religious capacity, unleſs you will ſuppoſe too 13 
that the care of religion is of leſs conſequence and momen, es n 
than their ſecular and worldly inte reſt? | wer; 


And 


(42:3 


ind does not this deſtroy the very foundation of 
he Doctor's ſcheme, as the intereſts of religion are 
-tter eſtabliſhed on the oppoſite ſyſtem, which 
os not ſuppoſe it to come within the ſphere of 
e civil magiſtrate ? | 
Having obſerved that the intereſts of religion are 
ot injur'd and impaired on this ſcheme, I muſt. 
eg leave to add, that her dignity and Honour are 
jo ways violated, prejudiced, or hurt by it. For 
des not God himſelf deſign that religion ſhould 
romote our preſent, as well as our future happi- 
es? Why may we not therefore ſometimes con- 


rant 
ier it in the firſt light only, or look upon it, as a 
the WW cre utility without any regard to its Divinity and 


ruth? For is not this treating it according to its 
eal nature and conſtitution, or agreeably to its true 
nd proper character? The fault ſeems to be, not 
n conſidering the utility of Religion ſeparately from 
ts truth, but in conſidering them as independent 
n, unrelated, or contrary to one another. 

| ſhall not deny, but the Church may derive 


nt 
ret benefits from the aid and aſſiſtance of the 
this ate. And does not Mr. Warburton point out the na- 


ural and proper method of gaining them, when 
e ſends us to the alliance between the two ſocie- 
les? For that the rights and liberties, of which 
e church ſtands poſſeſſed, under an Eſtabliſhment, 


e better ſecured on this principle, than on that of 
cs e Doctor, ſhall be proved at large hereafter. 
U. That they are quite precarious and uncertain on 
e Doctor's Hypotheſis, will be proved too at the 
cum. me time. | | 


But to return to his eſſay. He endeavours to 
ove that the care of religion, purely as ſuch, 
mes neceſſarily within the ſphere of the civil 
ower; and that, becauſe it was intruſted to the 


under the Goſpel, religion and civil governmet 


(14) 
magiſtrate under the Jetaiſb inftitution. ** I ou 
„ aſk, ſays he, how it came to paſs, that und 
«© the Fewiſh diſpenſation, the law of religion a 
4e civil government ſhould be both one; and tha 


WI 
ted 


& ſhould have nothing to do the one with th 
„ 

Mr. Warburton will tell him. Under the Jmil 
oeconomy, God was the ſupreme magiſtrate a 
civil governor; in this caſe, it is not poſſible 9 
conceive that there ſhould be any diſtinction between 
the laws of religion, and civil government. I 
laſt muſt neceſſarily come under a religious conſid 
ration, or may be looked on as a ſyſtem of religiag 
fince they come immediately from God.—Andg 
for their religious laws, theſe come under a nl 
conſideration, or may be looked on as a ſyſtemd 
political and civil laws, as they were given and (6 
liver'd by the ſupreme magiſtrate of this people. 

But, under the Goſpel, God has not been pleaſe 
to aſſume the character of civil magiſtrate. Then 
is not therefore the ſame bond of connexion betyetl 
religious and civil laws.—How do the civil laws ll 
our own conſtitution, come under a religious ca 
fideration, or how can they be looked upon a 
ſyſtem of religion, ſince they do not come frall 
God, but only from the magiſtrate ? 

On the other ſide, how can our religion col 
under a civil conſideration, or be looked upon #1 
ſyſtem of civil policy, ſince God, the author oh 
1s not our ſupreme magiſtrate ? 

The Doctor deſires to know, why thoſe © M 
« arm the magiſtrate with power to repel all 0 
«© lences offer'd to themſelves, ſhould not allo 
e him with authority to repel all inſults deri 
“ God, whoſe honour they ought not to ſet at 
lower rate than their own ſafety.” p. 34. Wh 


(15) 

When he inſiſts that the magiſtrate ſhould be 
ted with authority to 'repel inſults offer d to 
id, what can he be ſuppoſed to mean, but that 
ſhould have authority to puniſh ſins, as fuch, 
as offences againſt the will of God? 

Now the plain and obvious conſequence of this 
heme is, that the digeſts of civil laws muſt every 
here be modePd and framed anew. For, as things 
oy ſtand, tis the crime, and not the in, which is 
operly conſider'd by them; or they proportion 
d adjuſt their puniſhments to the effects of ac- 
ons, merely as they affect the peace and welfare 
the ſtate. As for the inſults offer*d io God, or the 
fraining ſin, as ſach ; theſe, I apprehend, are not 
e points regarded by them d. It will therefore ei- 
er be neceſſary for the Doctor to give up this in- 
mating ſcheme, or to call upon the magiſtrate for 
general reform in the ſeveral civil policies. 


| could wiſh for the ſake of his own order, that 


ined, that the civil powers will be pleaſed with an 
ovation, which directly aims at the ruin and over- 
row of the civil policies now in being; nor indeed 
an this Pragmatical and buſy ſpirit have any other 
lect, than to prejudice the magiſtrate againſt the 
lergy, as a ſet of reſtleſs, turbulent, and factious 
en, ever intermeddling in affairs, which do not 
roperly belong to them? 
vas charged upon an excellent and learned pre- 
te”, as extremè inſolence in him, to propoſe the repeal 
fa lingle law. If the charge was juſt, what muſt we 


When I fay that civil laws are not levell'd at firs, or do not 
Portion their puniſhments to actions conſider'd in this view, 
would only be underſtood to ſay this with reſpe& to the gene- 
u frame and genius of civil conſtitutions ; and not to 

" there are not ſeveral exceptions to this rule. 

: Vindication of corporation and teſt-a&, p. 64. 
think 
3 


> would chuſe the former. It is not to be ima- 


— 


(16) 


think of the Doctor's exterminating ſyſtem, yal at: 
calls for ſo general a reform ?— or is this, after con 
to ſhew us, that, however dangerous expering e ar 
may be when attempted by other hands, yet i Bat 
are perfectly innocent and inoffenſive, when unde ple, 
taken by himſelf f? I tate 
But to proceed: If religion be the proper, i, ut 
mediate, and direct buſineſs of the magiſtrate, IM ch 
will follow, that the religious and civil ſocieties M y b 
neceſſarily tied and bound together, or have an n in 
mediate connexion in nature, as purſuing one ed 
the ſame end or object; and if fo, it will be Ho 
poſſible to prove from the nature and reaſon diy he 
things, or the internal frame and conſtitution of <xcc 
two ſocieties, that the religious is really and aqui indee 
independent on the civil. : | g nat! 
What I object to the Doctor is, that his pride chi 
ple deprives us of an excellent argument to pied 
the independency juſt mentioned. We infer this fw do. 
the different nature of the two ſocieties ; we the. 
tend that there can be no natural ſubjection or te 
Para in the preſent caſe, as the two ſociena|h' an: 
ave different and diſtinct ends; and employ dil ith 
ad; 0 
f Before the Doctor had attempted ſo great and conſider leſiaſt 
ble an alteration in civil government, it would not ſurely M did 
miſbecome him to reflect, in what manner the propoſal had bes us 
already reliſh'd, and how greatly the Proteſtant intereſt ud Ac 
been prejudic'd and hurt by it. For (as Mr. Warburton i as 
us) ſeveral princes, in the beginning of the reformation, . 
diſpoſed and inclined to it, were driven back to the chu nveſt! 
Rome, by the forward and enterpriſing ſpirit of the then 11 umb!) 
ſters, who were for regulating the civil laws on the pn dea 
above-mentioned. (Alliance, 3d ed. p. 48.) Thus did II 
very principle of the Doctor's prove a real check and obi Ent. 
to the progreſs of the reformation ; or, are we to reckon rea! 
bleſſing, becauſe an heretical and dangerous practice, (I mean! reign, 
making experiments in religion, or eſtabliſhing the doarine of pi Wever 


teſtantiſm) was for ſome time diſcourag'd and retarded by ü 


Ll 
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ent and diſtin&t means and powers *, — But what 
comes of this reaſoning, if the two ſocieties have 
ne and the ſame end and object? + 
But to draw to a, concluſion : The grand prin- 
ple, advanced by the Doctor, is, that the magi- 
rate is to protect and ſupport religion, as the peo- 
e, under his care, did actually intruſt him wi 
is charge. But if the magiſtrate. is to do this, it 
jay be proper to inquite, what ſtation is aſſigned 
m in the preſent caſe, what relation he is ſup- 
{cd to bear to the church; and in what capacity 
is obliged to ſerve and promote her intereſts ? 

Is he to act purely as her Zourneyman, and only 
execute and purſue her orders and decrees? This 
indeed the poſt aſſigned him in ſome neighbour- 
g nations; i I need not ſtay to confute and ex- 
ſe this ſyſtem, as it is not openly aſſerted. and 
owed by the Gentleman, with whom J have here 
do. | 3 
If then the magiſtrate is not to take upon him 
care and protection of religion, as the ſlave, the 
dl, and engine of the Church; we ſhall probably, 


tt 

5. told, that he is to act as its real and proper 
ad ; or as inveſted with the ſupremacy in matters 

nid cliaſtical, But here it may be natural to aſk, 

ly did he come by this ſupremacy £ The Doctor 
Is us, that he derived from the civil community 


over to protect and ſupport religion. But could 
civil community make him head of the Church, 
Inveſt him with the ſupremacy juſt mention'd ? 
umbly apprehend, that it could not. It has 
n clearly and inconteſtably proved, by the 
ellent author of the Alliance, that the Church 
p real ſociety; and a ſociety, in, and of, itſelf 
Teign, and independent on any other: This too 
veyer inconſiſtent with his other principles) 
8 Alliance, 8 G5, 66. 
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is a favourite notion of the Doctor. Now ir 
be the true and real character of the Church, þ 


reignty, but by a voluntary conceſſion of her on 


© - 
the!! 
MH 


is it poſſible, ſhe ſhould be deprived of this nlp... 


or that ſhe ſhould have any foreign head, but up 
of her own appointing ? It is manifeſtly beggiy 2 
the queſtion to ſay, that the civil ſociety may e 
her a head, as this ſuppoſes a natural ſubjectia end. 
dependency of the Church on the State; and ii ;1. 
away the character of ſovereignty, allowed her, Me. 
both fides, (very gratuitouſly indeed by the D " 
in the preſe nt queſtion. | dd, 
Protection, (ſays the Author of the Ar i. 
is àa kind of Guardianſhip ; and Guardianſni ce 
its very nature, implies Superiority and Rub H me 
* charge therefore of protection, without a auc 
« ſupremacy, is giving the ſtate no better ei 
than that of public Executioner of the Ger- 
« Decrees. p. 148. trentil 
If fo, it is not to be imagined that the State Mr 
burden its magiſtrate with the charge of prove rt 
unleſs it can give him the rig of ſupremac u 1. .. 
fame time. But how can it givehim this ng; tue 
the Church of itſelf form a ſociety, ſovereign Me, 
independent of the civil? e nh You 
could not inveſt the magiſtratè with the U che 
ſupremacy over the Church, I would infer . pro 
hence, that it would not inveſt, or, to ſpeak 1 
properly, incumber, clog, and load him with Imes by 
charge of Protection above-mention'd. Pics; 
We fee then the miſchief and abſurdity of is {co1 
poſing that civil ſociety intruſted the mH 
with the care of religion, as this will nec: .c. 


lead the Doctor to aſſert the natural ſubjetbon 
dependency of the Church on the State — a | 
the argument in another light. What the V9 
affirms, is, that when men enter'd into { 1 
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(19) 
their deſign was to erect a perfef? and compleat com- 
mozwealth, of which the civil magiſtrate is head. 
But if he be Head of the perfect and compleat com- 
wealth, muſt he not of courſe be head too of 
he Church, which is only a part of this perfect and 
ompleat commonwealth ? or is it poſſible that a part 
pf the ſociety ſhould have one ſovereign and inde- 
pendent Head, and the ſociety itſelf another? 
Having obſerved that the Church: muſt, upon 
he Doctor's Hypotheſis, be conſider'd as a part of 
he perfect and compleat commonwealth, I will next 
dd, that it muſt be conſider'd only as an inferior 
or lower part; ſince this will add freſh light and 
orce to my preſent argument. As the civil intereſts 
df men were (he ſays) the firt and leading motive that 
nduced them to enter into ſociety, there can be no 
veſtion, but theſe would be the things firſt con- 
Wierd by them, or be the principal object of their 
tention, while religion at beſt would come in but 
or a ſecondary ſhare, aud bear only an inferior 
dart“. 
It will, I think, after all, be extremely difficult 
br the Doctor to prove, even upon his own prin- 
ple, that the magiſtrate is to protect and ſupport 
ligion, withot any regard to its uſe and ſervice 
o the tate. With reſpect to that part of the pub- 
property aſſigned for the maintenance of the 
ergy, I would know; whether it would not ſome- 
mes be uſeful to the State, to apply it to civil pur- 
Pes; or whether the confiderable ſums raiſed on 
'S icore, might not, at certain junctures, be em- 
l0y'd in the Defence of the ſtate, to the great ad- 
pitage of the Public. If they might; Upon what 


1 celire it may be obſerved, that when J ſpeak here of a 
Men, 1 ſpeak only of a Church, as it ſtands under the law of 
ure, without any regard to the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian in- 


24 0 
Nations, 
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( 20 ) 


principle can the Doctor juſtify the magiſtrate j an 
appropriating them to the uſe of the Clergy, as thy oo 
is evidently weakening the State, in order to ſup... 
port the Church? The Doctor himſelf allows, Mets 
the firſt and principal motive which induced na... 
to enter into ſociety, was their regard for their ci 10 
intereſts, and therefore the magiſtrate muſt be coꝶ Give 
miſſion'd to take care of theſe in the firſt pha . 
Now if his commiſſion be ſo circumſtanced, n 
can he, without perverting and abuſing the An. 
repoſed in him, beſtow that part of the pub e D. 
wealth on the Clergy, which might be uſefully τ e 
ploy'd in the Defence and ſervice of the State! 0 
If it be ſaid that religion is of great uſe and ie f 
Portance to the Public, and therefore deſerves Hd ye 
conſtant ſupport of it; I readily allow this Moe. 
be a proper and ſufficient anſwer. But then ber 
not this deſerting the Doctor's ſyſtem, and real 5; :- 
ring to the principles of the Alliance, which moor 
it the buſineſs of the magiſtrate to countenance r and 
ligion, for the ſake of its uſe and ſervice to Met! 
State ? | . J 
But to proceed. The principle, on which H, or. 
Doctor goes, is, that religion is the proper Mpport 
direct, the natural and immediate buſineſs of H late 
magiſtrate, as the civil community has at t reli 
given him all the neceſſary and proper poweis Td 
this purpoſe. Now if ſo, he may meddle in ma tj. bi 
ters of religion, without any leave or concel e 
granted by the Church. He may therefore To v, 
it to the uſe and ſervice of the State, without e entlem: 
to any previous contract and ingagement beta bli 
the two ſocieties. But if he may apply religo then 
the uſe and ſervice of the State, without regen al vill 
any previous contract, he may endow the Chu s will 
with ſuch powers, and grant it ſuch liberties e Clerg 


enly fhall think proper. 


I 


U 


(21) 
Did you indeed ſuppoſe a previous alliance be- 


ween Church and State, it might be reaſonable to 
uppoſe too, that certain ſtipulations were made in 


ua ohts were fixed and aſcertained, on the common 
na nciples of equity; might therefore be claimed 
oli: conſequence of the original contract between 
co birch and State, and not left precarious and uncer- 


in, a depending on the mere will of the magiſtrate. 
boi t more of this in the 4th chapter. | 

mana here 'tis curious to obſerve, in what manner 
ae Doctor manages and conducts his argument; 


ow exactly his profelt and his materials are fitted 
d cach other. For he has all his life been an advo- 
ate for the power and authority of the Church, 
nd yet has all his life been aſſerting the principle 
bove-mentioned, a principle abſolutely deſtructive 
her true and proper intereſts. 

So much for the obſervations produced by the 
Joctor to new, that religion, as ſuch, is the pro- 
rand immediate buſineſs of the magiſtrate. 

Let us come now to an Eſtabliſhment and a Teſt- 
. They may be conſider'd either as mere utili- 
or as deſigned to propagate, countenance, and 
pport rut. In this laſt light what has the ma» 
rate to do with them, ſince it does not appear, 
t religion, as ſuch, is his proper and direct buſi- 


this but to adopt the grand principle, laid down 
the Alliance between Church and State? 

To what a Dilemma therefore, is this learned 
ntleman reduced] He muſt either ſupport an 


Wliſhment and teſt-law on this very principle, or 


ga edlem up as utterly indefenſible 2 | 
gn ; vill juſt add too, that this ſcheme of the Doc- 


rs will greatly leſſen the public maintenance of 
e Clergy, as it will juſtify all, who are not of the 
C 3 eſtabliſh'd 


wour of the firſt ; that its diſtint powers and 


6 And if he conſiders them in the firſt, what 
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eſtabliſh'd Church, if they ſhould refuſe and with 


hold the payment of tithes. | *4 

If the magiſtrate eſtabliſhes a religion, merdy ſcrux 
becauſe he conceives it to be true; he does to tec 
aſſign the Clergy a public maintenance, purely fi pothe 
the ſupport of the true religion, or for the Detenc T] 
of certain opinions, conſider'd, as ſuch. li 1 

But here, ſhould the Diſſenter aſk, why am! it the 
to contribute to the maintenance of opinions, v Mother 
J hold erroneous ? What reply can one poſſibyMMblich 
make? Is not the thing unfit and unreaſonablen WW Erg! 
itſelf ? And if fo, can any human law make it H bliſhi. 
and reaſonable ? tion a 

And even as to thoſe, who believe the eſtabii hypo- 
religion to be true; the magiſtrate could have wMWſtow « 
right to impoſe a tax upon them for the ſuppot i the m 
it. For let us recollect, that he is then to conſider concli 
religion purely as a truth; and what has he to M houlc 
with it, when conſider'd in this light; or how H dom? 
he aſſign a public maintenance to the teachers of it Ho. 
Here the Doctor's own words would take phon the 
c his appointing a maintenance for a Chr beser, 
ce teacher in every pariſh, is as great a breach vell fo 
« his truſt, as would be his ſettling a ſtipend not be 
« the maintenance of a muſic, or a dancing Far me 
« ſter.” p. 43. thir of 


And here let me obſerve upon the [train the 
inconſiſtency and contradiction of thoſe Ut 
tlemen, who contend with ſo much zeal for time, : 
bliſhments, on the ſtrength of the principle ab cur co. 
mention*d. Tis often complain'd, (and I bim to 
hend with good reaſon) that the main Body Dr. Se: 
Clergy have not a reaſonable and ſurficient mam 
nance; and yet theſe of them defend Eſtaliſm g etpouſes 
on ſuch principles, as would even leſſen the conſider 
nue, which they already lament as too ſmall alk then 


( 23) 


itt 1 will conclude this chapter with an obſervation, 


which old, trite, and common as it is, I ſhall not 


ſcruple to repeat, ſince it hardly would have ſub- 
ited ſo long, had the Defenders of the common Hy- 
theſis been able to give it a proper anſwer. | 

The magiſtrate has thought fit to eſtabliſh Exg- 
1% Epiſcopacy on this ſide the Tweed, and given 
it the preference to Scotch Preſbytery. But on the 
ather {ide of the ſame river, he has choſe to eſta- 
bliſh Scotch Preſbytery, and given it the paſs before 
Engliſh Epiſcopacy. Now what is this but eſta- 
bliſhing error by a Law, and giving all that ſanc- 
tion and authority to it, which, on the common 


ü hypotheſis, it is the Duty of the magiſtrate to be- 
c 08Wtow on truth only? If the ſupport of truth be what 
oma the magiſtrate ſhould aim at, is it not neceſſary to 
nid conclude, that the ſame eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 


ſhould be ſettled in both parts of the ſame King- 
dom ? 

How then can our Legiſlature be defended, but 
on the principle of #«zi/ty, laid down in the Alliance 
between Church and State? If this principle be not 
well founded, the conduct of our $4 rat can- 
not be juſtified; they muſt ſtand or fall together. 
Far more conſiderable perſons therefore than the Au- 
thr of the Alliance are concerned and intereſted 
in the defence of this maxim. You cannot cenſure 
im, without blaming the Legiſlature at the ſame 
time, and blending his condemnation with that of 
our conſtitution. And can it be any diſgrace to 
him to be accuſed in ſuch company; and accuſed by 
Dr. Stebbing 2 | 

Let us put the caſe of a Pagan magiſtrate, who 
eſpouſes the true religion, before it has made any 
conſiderable progreſs among his ſubjects. I would 
ak then how he is to conduct himſelf in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, or whether he is to employ the power, 
4 com- 
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committed to his care, Mn the protection and ſip 
ort of the true religion! oo 

pr is afirm'd — the Doctor, that religion, a 


ſuch, properly comes within the ſphere of the c '*”” 


n 7 
magiſtrate; for that the people, in the original in 1 
ſtitution of government, actually inveſted him yit mA 
this charge. But he obſerves withal, that they linj 5 
ted and confin'd this commiſſion; they did not gin 15 
him a power to chuſe a religion for them, but onh 
inabled him to defend that which was already em T 
braced and entertained by them . But if ſo, bot 5 
can he, conſiſtently with the 3 „ 7 of 
aſſign a public maintenance to the mini ers of e 
—— kr) ny and guard it by an Eſtabliſhment and 2 3 
Teſt-law ? | it 423 0 8 _ 
3 And here now lies the difficulty. The Doda "ru 
tells us, that the magiſtrate is to ſupport the mu «Ges 
faith, as ſuch 3 is to aſſign it an Eftabliſhment ad 3 
a Teſt-law, and provide for its miniſters at the - TX 
pence of the public. But how can he do this in tle ned 
caſe juſt ſuppos'd, unleſs he violate his a uy 
break the original contract between him and Mir 
ople ? . l 2 70 | e Chi 
If therefore he is to regulate his conduct, acc ap 
ing to the Doctor's principles, I do not ſee what Nr 
has to do, but to reſign his power; ſince the = = 
and condition of his commiſſion would oblige 2. B 
to act againſt the dictates of his conſcienee. Ea 
| late tc 
Eſſay, p. 31. the i. 
ficult 
th ter 
ey are 
oſed th 
n- con 
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CHAPTER H. 


ſecution ; pointing out the Difference between the two 


of London, wird ſome remarks on the vindica- 
tion of the Corporation and Teſt-acis. 


JEFORET enter upon this part of the argu- 
) ment, it will be proper to obſerve, that the 
wil incapacities, appointed by a Teſ-law, have been 
Fcpreſented in two very different lights. 1. We 


e cold by ſome that they are nothing more than 
| mere reſtraint; intended only to prevent and repell 
xt chief. And this, by keeping Diffenters out of 
ue State, or the public adminiſtration z the ſingle 
and place, in which they will be able to do any harm: 
: 5 \ Teſt-law, when viewed in this light, is only de- 


gned for our own ſecurity and ſelf-defence; and 
ot to incommode, haraſs, and diſtreſs others, who 
liffer from us. It is a guard or fence, placed round 
e Church, in order to protect her from the vio- 
nce, inſults, and oppreſſion of her enemies; and 
ot with a view to annoy, moleſt, and diſturb thoſe 
emies, in the injoyment of their own opinions 

2. But there are men, who argue in another man- 
er. As they make it the buſineſs of the magi- 
rate to diſcountenance and reſtrain error, ſo they 
ake. it his buſineſs too, to incumber men with 
Iticulties and diſcouragements, and to load them 
ith temporal hardſhips and inconveniengies, unleſs 
ey are members of the true Church. It is ſup- 
oled that the burdens and inconveniencies, laid on 
n-contormity, will bring many over to the na- 


* See the Alliance, Sa 
tion 


* 


raving that Bare negative Diſcouragements, on tho 
old and common Hypotheſis, are real and actual per- 


Hypotheſes advanced by Dr. Stebbing and the Biſhop 
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tional religion, and make them quit their preſent 
prejudices, rather than ſubmit to a hardſhip, which 


will ſo ſenſibly incommode them in civil life!. \ 
In the firſt caſe, the Teſt-law is ſaid to be eſt * 
bliſh*'d on the principle of ili, and to aim ol 5 
at the publick good, and the repoſe and quiet o WW tran 
the State: In the ſecond, it is founded on the prin Wi of t 
ciple of truth, and deſigned to provide for the . 
curity of the true Faith. Ws 
It has been alledged too, on the one fide, that it BM « c: 
is a reſtraint only, if you view it in the firſt light; WW ar 

6c 
! This is the ſcheme eſpouſed by Doctor Stebbing. * "Ti 1: - 
« ſomething to do good to a few, and how inconſiderable { 5 
ever the Body of Diſſenters might be ſuppoſed to be ia ” tic 
*« this foot, conſider'd as a party againſt the Church; yet a e in 
« confider'd as men in error, they ſhould not be beneath tix * pt 
« magiſtrate's care, who is to look upon himſelf, as much 1 q f 
« Father to the meaneſt of his ſubjects, as he is to the greatel, 3 
Dr. S.“, Efay, p. 93. | int 
« That which prejudices men againſt the faith, is commonh Peel 
* ſome worldly intereſt or other ; which preſents itſelf iq . 44: 
4 poſition to it. Prejudice is the great ſource of error ; al « tr, 

* thereare very few who reject or depart from the truth d 7: 
« the fault of their underſtandings, comparatively to them PL 
« ber of thoſe, who are led aſide by the prevalency of the * do 
« fleſhly appetites.” Fit 1 
« 'The proper remedy therefore for this evil, will be to “ this 
« truth and intereſt in the ſame view.“ p. 13. « pl ; 
None of theſe exceptions have any tendency to ſhew, uu .. 8 
60 if Diſſenters are laid under outward inconveniencies, til IST 
« will not be a means to make them conſider what they doh © as 
« fore they ſeparate. p. 15. *no. 
Make D#/enters conſider what they do before thy / &« int 
rate. II ſuppoſe the Doctor knows of ſome Di/enter, . : 
have not already ſeparated. 58 
But what 1 would principally obſerve, is, that the ſcheme t * Thi 
plained above, is that eſpouſed by the Doctor. It is en * lets 
from the ſeveral paſſages juſt recited, that he makes it de adm 
lineſs of the magiſtrate to recover Diſſenters from the prejudt 60 f. 
which they have entertain'd againſt the Church; and that 0, "ub 
| C1] 

e 


are to be loaded with temporal inconveniencies for this w 
purpoſe, and not in order to prevent and repel miſcbig. 


(27 
but converts into an actual and real puniſbment, when 
ich confider'd in the ſecond. = 
| Now in order to illuſtrate and explain more effec- 
. tually the difference between reſtraint, and puniſh- 
en, properly fo called, I ſhall take the liberty to 
t an ſcribe the following pages from the third book 
| of the Alliance. Evil of all kinds, and whence- 
« ſoever proceeding, man has by nature a right to 
« repel, Evil that proceeds not from the will is 
« called a miſchief, and may be ſimply repelled ; 
« and this Repulſion is called a reſtraint. Evil 
« that proceeds from the will is called a Crime; 
« and may, not only, be repelled, but have addi- 
« tional pain, more than ſufficient for the reſtraint, 
« jnflicted on the author; and this Repulſion is 
« properly called puniſoment. p. 212, 213. We 
« have only then (ſays he) to ſhew that the pain 
« inflicted by a Teſt-law is no more than juſt ne- 


_ ceſſary to repel the evil of Diver/ity of ſects in the 
fin WY adminiſtration: and conſequently that it is a re- 
rain: only. To make this evident, let us ſup- 
þ tho 


* poſe a perſon able, in one certain place only, to 
* do miſchief ; and that he is diſpoſed to do it: 


ce this evil than by debarring his entrance into hat 


is neceſſary to repel an evil is @ reſtraint only. But 


oc 


cc 


no miſchief in one place, he is debarred Entrance 
into ten, then the pain becomes a puniſhment, be- 
cauſe more than neceſſary for repelling the Evil. 
This is exactly the caſe in hand. Diverſity of 
ſects can do no miſchief but by getting into the 
* adminiſtration ; therefore to keep them out, is, 
8 for the reaſons above, only a reſtraint. But was 
their civil incapacity extended further, then it 
* would become a puniſhment. By the T eſt· law 
| v5 It 


cc 
e 


(e 


It is plain there is no other means of repelling 
place. This means then is neceſſary; but what 


was this pain extended; and, becauſe he can do 


—— 
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& jt is not extended further, therefore it is no pu- 
60 niſhment, but a reſtraint only. p. 216, 219. | 
If the reader conſiders a teſt-law in the light, in 
which it is repreſented by this learned writer; and 
ſuppoſe it deſigned: only to prevent and repel miſchitf, 
and to inflict no more pain, than what is barely ne. 
. ceflary for this purpole ; in this caſe, it mult by 
looked on as a reſtraint only, as it aims at nothing 
more, than to debar the Entrance of Diſſenters into 
that /2g/e place, in which they are able to do mil ny 
ier 
. then, as to the Gentlemen, who ſpeak of: 100 
Teſt- law, as deſigned to bring men into the Church iſ 
and to diſcountenance and reſtrain error, can they 4 ry 
too reaſon in the ſame manner, and make the lame * 
uſe and advantage of the diſtinction above-mention 11 
ed? I humbly conceive, that they cannot. . 
They cannot conſider the Teſt-law, as an inſir 30 
ment of mere defence, ſince the avowed purpok Ui 
and deſign of it, is to load Difſenters with hardſni 4 
and inconveniencies, or to diſquiet and moleſt others] f 
and not to protect and guard ourſelves. It d s ip 
weapon purely offeu/ive, contrived for the hurt If ö 
others, and not to ward off the blows levePd at our 18 th 
ſelves. ' 3 ag 
Upon this principle, the very ſame nay on 
muſt take place, and Diſſenters be excluded fan * 
all civil offices, whether their admiſſion into * 32 
would be a real prejudice to the ſtate or not. Cu 05 
one ſuppoſe, that their poſſeſſion of theſe ve ref 
— blic eU 

places would no ways diſturb the pu r—_—_ if ho 
quiet, yet they are to be deprived of them m | IT 
on the ſcore of their religious opinions. my Ws» 
therefore of the repulſion or prevention of ge re 
in the preſent caſe, is only to ſhew our want 0 8. 


ö princi 
tention to the point before us. 222 


un 
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Upon this principle *tis not danger or hurt to the 
public, which is the proper and immediate object of 
the Law, but the real intent of it, is to clog men 
with hardſhips and inconveniencies, unleſs they will 
conform to the national religion. 
But, after all, 'tis evident that theſe incapacities 
muſt be either a pure reſtraint, intended only to 
revent miſchief, or an actual and real puniſhment. 
ince I have proved therefore, that they cannot be 
conſidered in the firſt light, we muſt of force con- 
der them in the ſecond ? Fo 
Did the Law appoint, that all who diſſent from 
the national religion, ſhould ſuffer in their perſons 
or their fortunes, it would be readily allow'd that 
his was a real puniſhment. - But, are not theſe 
wil incapacities contriv*d with the very ſame; pur- 
poſe and deſign ? And if ſo, are not all theſe diſ- 
ouragements of the ſame nature and kind, however 
hey may chance to differ in degree? And if they 
de all of the ſame, Kind, are not civil incapacities as, 
cal puniſhments, as fines, impriſonments, and cor- 
oral pains and torments ? 

If theſe Gentlemen would . ſpeak to the purpoſe, 
is their buſineſs to prove that theſe Diſcourage- 
ents are not of the ſame &izd, or ſhew, what ground 
ere tis for the diſtinction between puniſhment and 
rain, upon their Hypotheſis. | 

| It was alledged againſt a learned Prelate, that 
he Corporation and Teſt-afs' were ' chargeable with 
ppreſſion, and that he could not defend them, un- 
1s he would avow the principle of perſecution. 
he ſubſtance of what his Lordſhip thought pro- 
er to reply on the occaſion, is collected in the fol- 
Wing paſſages. They are acts founded on the 
principle ot ſelf· defence; and not made to exclude 
Criftians from civil offices, for the ſake. of iheir 
conſcientious 
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& conſcientious ſcruples. The Cor Por ation act ſan 
cc 3 it was for prevention of miſcbief; ſy 


« miſchief as the nation had then but juſt recovere : 

from; and not for prevention of conſciento l 
« ſcruples. And if there be no difference betuen nh 
& per ſecuting a man for his opinions, and ſecuring W. 
« myſelf from being perſecuted for my own; tha : 
c indeed it is a perſecution to exclude men for the 4 
c ſake of their diſaffection to the eſtabliſh'd Chur 3 
cc from power.” Vind. of Corp. Sc. p. 49. | 478 
« It would be very unreaſonable to beat a ma * 
e becauſe he has an infectious Diſtemper, yet [ Sig 
every reaſonable to deny him a place in the fam ww 
« ly upon this account; for in one caſe I ſhould "8 : 
“jure him, in the ozher, I only tate care of myſel . 
| ow egative diſcouragements are not meant as ir * 
< ſtruments of perſuaſion to thoſe who diſſent fron . 
<* the Church; but merely as a ſecurity to tix 5 
& Church from thoſe who would deſtroy It, k 738 
there no difference between forcing a man to * * 
with you, and hindring him from hurting you ith 
* Is it perſecution, not to truſt a man with wy efib. 
c to injure yourſelf? This is the only uſe ag be fo 
e oative diſcouragements.”* Anſwer to Dr. Sykes Ag 
Letter, p. 20. ondu 
When his Lordſhip, in the firſt paſſage, aſſert dee 
that men are not to be excluded from civil powe = 
for the ſake of their religion ; does not this = lis ſc 
the very Baſis and Foundation of the common He the 
potheſis ? ; zee An one 
As to the diſtinction between the 1 ther; 
ſelf· defence and perſecution ; I muſt take the 1 South, 
dom to remark, that how ſolid, proper, —_ . 
nent ſoever it may be, tis of no uſe to the bt a... 
men, whoſe opinion I am here conſidering. 3 


goes upon the ſuppoſition, that the teſt · la — 


Tn) 

ended only to keep Diſſenters out of the State, and 
ot to bring them over to the national religion. But 
e Gentlemen, with whom I have to do, will not 
low this poſition : ſo far from it, that the very 
ontrary is the favouriteand fundamental maxim, on 
rhich they build their ſyſtem. | 
What his Lordſhip then blames in the common 
ypotheſis, is the very principle, baſis, and founda- 
un, on which it goes; or the view, purpoſe, and 
ntention, which it would aſſign for theſe incapacities, 
or the excluſion of Difſenters from civil power. 


whey And here it is remarkable, that, in order to ſup- 
mort the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of the teſt- act, 
113 e diſcards the very principles on which Dr. Steb- 


ing and others take upon them to defend it. And 
hat can more effectually diſcredit thoſe prin- 
ples, than to obſerve, that the moſt able and 


* andid advocate for this law, found himſelf obliged 
o M abandon and deſert them? 

+4 [ would aſk, are theſe negative diſcouragements a 
0 ji cal and ſenſible inconveniency to Diſſenters, or are 


hey not? if they are not, what end do they anſwer, 


you! 
85 dr why are they uſed at all? if they are a real and 
Fable inconveniency and burden, are they not at 


ne fame time an actual puniſhment ? 
Again, how groſsly ridiculous and abſurd is the 


offer ondut of the Legiſlature, on the ſuppoſition, that 
powe heſe negative diſcouragements are intended to re- 
Jener men from error to the true religion ? For, on 
H ſcheme, you muſt maintain, that it is the duty 


ple dP" one part of his Dominions, and error in the o- 
e ler; or that the religion which he believes in the 
| pet South, he condemns as erroneous in North Britain. 
Gentle It is of no conſequence to my argument, whether there be 
ng. VT" > cxprefs law in Scotland, or only a ſettled cuſtom and 
was iP "atice without it. | 


Having 


df the magiſtrate to propagate and encourage truth 


n * 
a — 
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Having ſaid ſo much as to the eguity and zg 
of a teſt-law, I muſt beg leave to add a won 
two with reſpect to its a/efulneſs. The deſign af 
is to guard men from error and deluſion. Andy 
are the men, whom the magiſtrate is more partiq 
larly to guard from error and deluſion ? .Why, x 
: cording to Dr. Stebling, * the low part of mankin 
c who.for want of judgment, being the moſt o 
* to receive wrong impreſſions; and the md 
4 greedy of novelties, are therefore always the g 
<« {ons amongſt whom ſeducers of all ſorts reapi 
* moſt. plentiful harveſt.“ p. 93. But will ju 
negative diſcouragements reach theſe men, orq 
they be ſuppoſed to have any great influence oni 
low part f .mankind'? What burden or.inconven 
ence can it be to them, to be debarr'd all proſpedta 
riſing in the ſtate? 

As for the Gentlemen, who contend only. for. 
gative diſcouragements, and are unwilling to l 
and diſgrace their ſyſtem with the additional mula 
and ſines ſo warmly and zealouſly recommended) 
the Doctor; I muſt beg leave to aſk them, in v 
manner the magiſtrate is to ſecure the lower pat i 
mankind from error and deluſion? mere negati 
penalties cannot be ſuppoſed to make much impꝶ 
ſion; and. as for every thing beyond theſe, ta 

themſelves atraign and condemn it, as utterly u 
lawtul: | | 

+ Had not the Doctor perceived the common pl 
ciple to be ineffectual and inſufficient, he ne 
would have talked of theſe mulcts and fines, 48 
addition to, and improvement of it. This wong 
be wantonneſs and inſolence indeed, if nega 
penalties would do the work without them. 
And here I cannot but take notice, in how i 
ferent a manner the Doctor and his great Pa 


have refined on the common ſyſtem, The gan 
Princig 
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inciple of it is, that men are to be excluded from 
i power purely for matters of opinion; but this 
=: Lordſhip generouſly and wiſely diſcards, as hav- 
g too much of the ſpirit of perſecution in it: But 
wwever it may diſpleaſe him, for having too 
uch, it Aifpuſts and revolts the Doctor, for hav- 
> too little of it; and therefore, in order to ſup- 
the defect, he thought proper to add his pecu- 
Wry mulcts and fines. 
For the common ſyſtem, therefore, what 1s there 
be ſaid ? It has no real and natural foundation 
religion is not the proper, immediate, and direct 
neſs of the magiſtrate. It is an unreaſonable, 
ighteous, and oppreſſive ſcheme z as it goes upon 
principle of perſecution. It blackens and defames 
credit of our own Legiſlature, as it arraigns the 
bliſhment ſettled in North Britain; an Eſtabliſh- 
nt declared perpetual by the act of union. To 
ich | may add, that Dr. Stebbing himſelf does in 
& declare theſe civil incapacities to be inſuffi- 
t for attaining the end propoſed by them; and 
my Lord of London repreſents them, as quite 
fenſible on the Doctor's principles. | 
rer. II, For it may not 53 improper to take no- 
that the difference between his Lordſhip and 
Doctor is very conſiderable, and that they ac- 
| Linge in ſome very material and important 
es. 
s Lordſhip is content with bare negative diſ- 
Tagements, and arraigns every thing beyond 
e as rank perſecution; whereas the Doctor 
for mulcts, fines and poſitive puniſhments. 
Vet, referring to his Lordſhip's Treatiſe, the 
or declares, that it would be an inexcuſable vanity 
" to pretend to add any thing to it by way of im- 
D provement, 


other, and (by the Doctor's leave) a wiſer in is 
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rovement *. Are mulfs and fines no addition? þ 
deed I think they are neither an ornament or my 
ment of the ſcheme: But I am afraid, wha 
they are found; they rarely go for not hing. 

They differ too as to the nature and tendendyi 
theſe negative diſcouragements. According © 


Lordſhip they are merely a guard, ſecurity 4 15 
fence to the Church, from thoſe Who would deli ly t 
it; whereas, on the Doctor's ſcheme, they the 


far from being purely defenfive, that they ara 
triv'd to moleſt, haraſs and diſturb thoſe wid 
fer from us. And yet the Doctor appeals th! 
book abovernentioned in ſupport of his own W 
trine ®. But what then? Tho? the Book be nol 
Port, the Author may. The liberty taken 80 
with the Reader, who is accuſtomed to fuch lik 
berties 3 i. e. to quote a treatiſe in confirmati 
a principle, plainly condemned and diſelam u 
For does not his Lordſhip maintain here, M 
man is to be excluded from civil power, for the 4 
his religious opinionss Does he not therefore 
the Doctor's fundamental maxim, and adopt 


It is obſerved too, by his Lordſhip, that thel 
law was really and actually deſigned my im 
miſchief. Now if ſo, the Doctor does norm 
it on the true and proper principle, on wid: im 
Legiſlature thought proper to enact it. 08 
he affures us, that *tis his deſign to vinc\0 gon is, 


civil etabliſhment, p. g. But how does he au 
when the Teſt- act is, we ſee, founded on one Pale ar, 
ple, and he defends it on another? „a pa 
I could wiſh therefore, the Doctor woul nm the 
us, what book he means, when he fas, bor! 
77ſt act had been defended with much greo' en oui 
f : IP's re: 
a Page 83. d Ibid, 7 


(38.) 

un it is by the Author of the Alliance, It is 
ident he could not mean be vindication of the Gor» 
vation and Teſt- acts. For 1310 | 
The ſcheme here laid down is, on the Doctor's 
inciples, too narrow and ineſfeltual, as it diſclaims 
moulcts and fines fo often mentioned. 
It is founded too on a wrong principle, as it aims 
y to prevent miſchief, confuſion, and diſorder, 


? # 
141 


countenance and reſtrain error. 

It quite overthrows the Doctor's whole ſyſtem, 
it will ſuffer no man to be excluded from civil 
per on the ſcore of his religion. 

| As therefore the Doctor cannot be ſuppoſed to 
Fer to this piece, I could wiſh he would point out 
author, and ſhew us to whom we are indebted 
a more rational and ſolid defence of the Teſt- law, 
an that publiſh*d by his learned patron.  - 

But before I conclude this chapter, give me leave 
add a few words, with reſpect to the vindica- 
of the Corporation aud Tef-atts. = 
Now the true merit of this piece (and a great one 
1s) is, that it juſtifies a teſt- law, agreeably to the 
Int, principles, and frame of our own conſtitu- 


But let his Lordſhip do this never ſo effectually, 
hat impreſſion is it likely to make, or how can it 
ve to ſilence and confute his Adverſary ? The que- 
on is, whether the Teſt be agreeable to the Law 
nature and nations. Now of what ſignificancy to 
Te arguments, which relate to the conſtitution 
2 particular country, and derive all their force 


ould Wn thence ? | 
Pr För 1 apprehend, it will not be eaſy to vindicate 
ot 


en our own conftitution, according to his Lord- 
ibis reaſoning ; that is, on the ſimple principle of 
ub. For is it reaſonable on this footing, for the 


the perſecution of the true religion; and not to 
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right to ſecure himſelf againſt perſecutiom, 


fers the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of a Teſt· a 


aſſert the ſame right to every magiſtrate? n 


(36) 
magiſtrate to eſtabliſh one religion in South, and u 
other in North Britain; or is it not his duty 
provide for the intereſts of truth, in one part of ly 
dominions, as well as in another? 51 A 
- It was produced as a ſtrong objection againſt i 
Lord of Wincheſter, that his argument againſt th 
Teſt here, would break in upon the like ſecuny 
granted to the Kirk in North Britain; and yet thi 
the laſt was one of the Fundamentals of the aft if 
nion, and declared by it to be perpetual *, But dog 
not this ſuggeſtion come with an ill grace from thi 
writers, whoſe own principles oblige them to 
pole this very ſecurity granted to the Ark, notwith 
ſtanding the ſanction it receives from the act of 
nion? 2 04 37'Y 
One may take notice, that my Lord of Windy 
ter is all along uniform and conſiſtent with himlt 
ſince he declares againſt theſe negative diſcourgt 
ments both in South and North Britain. But canwely 
the fame of his learned Antagoniſt, who ſeemsli 
defend them in the South, upon ſuch principles 
do of courſe arraign and condemn them in tl 
North ? | | a 
The principle of truih therefore, what is it 
an aukward prop in the old ſyſtem, which alu 
undermines one ſide of the Edifice, while it f 
bears up the other in imagination. 


All his Lordſhip gives the magiſtrate, 


from having any thing impoſed upon him, à5 ff 
gion, by undue means. (p. 49.) And hence IK 


But then does not his Lordſhip in this very 


' ® Vindication of Corp and 72ſt. adi, p. 64. 
8 | 18 col 


(39: ) 


aard his Religion by a Teſt-law ? 

' So far therefore as this Law is of any real uſe and 
vice to the public religion, it will advance the 
tereſts of error in a hundred places, for one where 
ruth will receive any benefit; as the Eſtabliſhments 
Wat favour error are ſo much more numerous than 


n 
+ oſe which advance Truth. How then, let me aſk, 
Tr & the intereſts of truth to be promoted on. this 
at licheme ? And yet the promotion of theſe intereſts 


undation of a Teſt-law. 

The great error ſeems to be, his Lordſhip's mak- 
g religion, as ſuch, the proper, immediate, and 
Iirect buſineſs of the magiſtrate. This is the Baſis, 
n which he builds his ſyſtem ; but till the argu- 
nents, alledged by Mr. Warburton, in ſupport of 
he contrary opinion, be well confuted, it will not be 
ought to have either ſolidity or uſe. 5 
What his Lordſhip himſelf urges as it's principal 


ems it 
vles 8" pport may deſerve to be conſidered. He ſays, tis 
in ridently © the magiſtrate's duty, as he is the Vice- 


* and religion.“ Anſwer to Dr. Sykes, p. 7. 

But may I have leave to aſk, in what lnſe the 
lagiſtrate is ſuppoſed to be the Vice. gerent of God? 
in a literal, ſtrict, and real ſenſe, it muſt. be ſup- 
oled too that God is our civil Governor. If * 
tere is no diſtinction between religious and civil 
aus; both having one and the ſame Author. And 


ien indeed as religious laws are part of the politi- 
elbe and civil conſtitution, they neceſſarily come 
chin the ſphere of the civil magiſtrate. 
k we call the magiſtrate God's Vice-gerent only 


a figurative, and improper ſenſe ; this is no more 
n to aſſert the ſacred character of every lawful 
Wo K 


(0 


onſequently aſſign him a power to fence and 


„ (as his Lordſhip contends) the very purpoſe and 


* gerent of God, to maintain the honour of God 


£1 4a 
magiſtrate; to declare with St. Pau}, that hel 
miniſter of God, or that his office is agreeable uf 
well rue the will of God. And may pot thy 
be the caſe, although it relate only to our dvil a 
CL ee Rees. 
The ſum of the argument is this: If we woll 
infer any thing material or concluſive in the preſat 
argument from the vice-gerency of the mapilttat, 
it will be neceſſary to prove firſt, that he 1s Jt 
geren in the literal, ſtrict, and proper ſenſe; oh 
other words, that God has aſſumed the char 
of our civil Governor. But when did he do tht 
but once by the miniſtry of Moſes ? 

I preſume, therefore, it appears, that the commu 
Hypotheſis is groundleſs and invalid: ſo that to d 
fend Eſtabliſhments and Teſt-laws on realona 


culties, which have been urged againſt Dr. Selig 
When his Lordſhip tel 


wer to Dr. Sykes's Letter, p. 5, 7.) What is 
bur to TE that *tis the Ks, buſineſs of tit 
magiſtrate to puniſh ſins as ſins, or purely as offer 
ces againſt God ? Which ſeems to be 1 forl 
general reform of the civil laws in almoſt all cou 
tries in Chriſtendom. == | 
Since his Lordſhip is pleaſed to ſuppoſe that f 
ligion is as truly and properly the province # i 
magiſtrate, as men's civil. intereſts ; muſt he 7 * 
ſuppoſe too, that civil government was Inſt 1 
: 


(39) 
for more ends than one, or for attalning all the 
benefits, which may poſſibly. be attained by it? 
Which is falling into the Doctor's notion of a com- 
plete and perfect common-wealth. | 

In his Lordſhip's treatiſe laſt quoted I find the fol- 
lowing paſſage. ** The Royal Authority, being the 


bo immediate power of God, has no more immediaie conn 
in e, than to promote the ſervice, and eſtabliſh the 
11 « honour of God in the hearts of men.” p. 27, 28, 


Does then his Lordſhip mean, that religion is the 
noſt immediate buſineſs and concern of the civil ma: 
giſtrate? If ſo, the public good, or the civil in- 
tereſt of the State is only ſo far to be conſulted and 
attended to by him, as the intereſt of religion will 


* permit. 
ws Or does his Lordſhip mean, that religion is as 
Fares nuch the immediate concern and buſineſs of the ma- 


giſtrate, as the civil intereſt of the State? On this 
lyppoſition, his care will be equally divided be- 
tween Church and State; it will be as much his duty 
to protect and defend the firft as the laſt. gl 


Fe ur which ever of theſe be his Lordſhip's mean- 
1 ing; I apprehend, that neither of them will he rea- 
Thy dily admitted by the Enemies of Eſtabliſhments. 
e They will ſay, it the Government in queſtion ariſe 
5 from compact, Dr. Stebbing himſelf allows, that the 
« thi arſt and leading motive, which would induce men 
eee abridge themſelves of their natural liberty, and 
fn WY £27 into ſociety, was a concern for their temporal 
ern nd civil intereſts. And if fo, the fir and principal 


charge committed to the magiſtrate, muſt be to 
protect and defend the liberty and property of his 
lubjects, And if the magiſtrate be commiſſion d 


at it A te be © 
A" Bo do this in the firſt place, it is evident that he 
e nol G more immediate concern than to promote the ſer- 


na and eftabliſh the bonour of God in the hearts of 
: D 4 In 
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it will be neceſſary to affirm, that civil government 


vided for, if they be conſider'd as the immediate 


1 but by its own voluntary and free 28. 


privilege in favour of the State? On the principe 


(49) 
In order then to ſupport his Lordſhip's aſſertion 


did not ariſe from compact. But this, I fear, in 
age where the ſpirit of Liberty runs ſo high, would 
be thought too great a paradox. And indeed, if 
there be any one fixed and ſettled principle, u 
queſtioned and undiſputed by all ſober writers on 
politics, it is that civil government did ariſe from 
compact. 

But ſhould we even admit this doctrine, that the 
Royal Authority is the immediate power of God; yet 
it would not follow that religion is the immediate 
concern of >the civil magiſtrate. This conſequence 
ſeems to be founded on a very precarious ſuppoſi- 
tion, that nothing but our future intereſts were 
worthy the immediate care of the Almighty. If our 
preſent be of any value in his ſight, it is certain 
that temporal and civil matters will be beſt pro- 


frienc 
heir 
pernie 
erty. 
ſtate, 
all m: 
hure 
hure 
ereſt 


uſt 


end of civil Government; (that the intereſts of re- 
ligion are beſt ſecured, upon the ſame principle 
Mall be proved at large hereafter.) So that, if thi 
be the caſe, we may reaſonably enough ſuppol 
that religion may not be the immediate concern of the 
magiſtrate, even admitting that the Royal Autho- 
rity is the immediate power of God. 

But to proceed. It does, I think, evidently fob 
low from the Doctor's principle, that the Supremo. 
cy of the civil magiſtrate is an actual incroachment 
on the rights and liberties of the Church. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that the Church before 
its union and alliance with the civil Government, | 
was really ſovereign and independent of the State 
And if fo, it could not be depriv'd of this inde 


Now what could poſſibly induce it to reſign tl 
al 


(4t) 


ofthe Alliance it is well accounted for; the Church does 


t | g | 
— this, in order to ſecure and engage the protection and 
un efence of the civil power. But now, according to 
dun With is other ſyſtem, the Church has a natural, inherent 


and previous claim to this defence ; why therefore 
ſhould ſhe give up her independency ? 


Churchmen, to be taught, that the religious ſociety 
is ſovereign and . of the State, and yet has 

natural right and claim to the protection and ſup- 
port of the civil magiſtrate ? Under ſuch a perſua- 
ſion, it is not to be thought that they would give up 
Wo flattering a prerogative as that of independency 3 
becauſe, under that perſuaſion, no real intereſt or ad- 
antage could be offered to induce them to it?! 
This Hypotheſis does, I think, look with an un- 
Friendly aſpect on the civil powers, bears hard upon 


tall 
pro- heir preſent privileges, and may be attended with very 
die pernicious and miſchievous effects in a country of li- 
f re- erty. It is of the greateſt importance to every free 
ple, ate, that the magiſtrate ſhould be ſupreme head in 
* this l matters, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil: And yet the 
ole WW hurch only can give him this ſtation. But then the 
+ the hurch, upon this Hypotheſis, has no motive of in- 
atho- eereſt or advantage, to induce her to give it him; it 
uſt therefore intirely depend upon her own genero- 
fol ty. And as her ſupremacy is not a matter of indif- 
renee erence, but on the contrary, of the utmoſt impor- 
ment ce to her, ſhe muſt be extremely generous indeed, 
i ſhe freely and gratuitouſly give it up for aſking 
xfore er, or rather without that ceremony. 
nent, The whole force and power of the community is 


State, odged in the hands of the w tho magiſtrate, and is 


inde- e be employed by him in defence of the religious ſo- 
ö aft, ety as well as the civil; of the Church as well as 
n this de State. Since then they have an equal right to his aſ- 
ciples WW bance, what muſt he do in caſe their two intereſts 

of ould claſh and interfere ? 


What 


Would it not greatly flatter the views of ambitious 


— rr 8 — 


( 42.) 
What muſt he do, I ſay, if both Church and State 


ſhould call upon him for his aid and aſſiſtance with cop, - f 
trary views and to contrary purpoſes ? There cannot he 149 


any thing more abſurd than to ſuppoſe, that the ſuprem: 
power is obliged to purſue contrary, ends at the ſane 
time. And yet this is the plain conſequence of fy 
ſing, that religion is as much the immediate buſineſ 
of the magiſtrate, as the civil and temporal concern 
+ of his ſubjects. 

But ſhould we ſuppoſe, that religion is more imme 
diately the province of the magiſtrate, than any thing 
elſe ; the conſequence will be, that he is commuſſioned 
to take care of religion in the firſt place; or tha 
the Church has a previous right to his aid and aſl; 
tance, and muſt be ſerved, by him, before the State 

If then the religious ſociety has a prior right tothe 
aid and aſſiſtance of the civil power; having tooth 
nobler province, as the care of ſouls belong to it, and 
pretending to, and ſometimes, really, having a divins 
origin; while that of the State is purely humaj 
would it not with all theſe advantages, in time, proſe 

an over-match for the State, and naturally dray a 
power to itſelf ? | 

I have endeavoured above to point out the dil 
rence between the two Hypotheſes advanced by Dt 
Stebbing and my Lord of London, and to ſhew tid 
theſe two celebrated writers actually diſagree in til 
moſt fundamental articles, ſince each labours to wr 
dermine and overturn the ſyſtem eſpouſed by the obe 

I will add here a few obſervations, in order to matk 
out a little more preciſely, how far the difference 
tween them extends. | | 

It is evident that the Diſſenters may be conſider dl 
two very difterent lights, either as a party againſt tx 
Church, or merely as men in error. The magiltratt 
according to my 24 of London, has nothing to ds 
with them, when conſider'd in the laſt light. Fort 
not his buſineſs to make Converts, or to bring ore! . 


rr; t 
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(.41*) 
ne Church thoſe Gentlemen who diſſent from us: all 
he has to do, is to prevent and repel the injuries, 


be Which they are diſpoſed, if enabled by a proper ſitu- 
tion, to bring upon the Church. The Teſt- act aims 
meat nothing more than to keep them out of the public 
po WW 4d miniſtration, and not to bring them to the national 


religion. Vindic. of Cor. &c. p. 83. , 

Now hear the Doctor; © ſtill *tis ſomething to da 
good to a few, and how inconſiderable ſoever the 
« Body of Diſſenters might be ſuppoſed to be upon 


hing , this foot, conſider'd as Party againſt the Church, 
oned WW yet conſider'd as men in error, they ſhould not be 
that WW beneath the magiſtrate's care, who is to look up- 
ali. on himſelf as much 2 Father to the meaneſt of his 
tate. , ſubjects, as he is to the greateſt.” Dr. S. Eſſay, 
0 tie p 93. what muſt the Doctor think then of his Pa- 
0 the rns Hypotheſis, which ſtrips the magiſtrate of the 
, and WW moſt amiable, and venerable part of his character, 
divine WH fince it will not allow him to behave or conduct him- 
man self, as the Father of bis ſubjefts? or did he only 
* mean to brand and reproach his own Governors, for not 
ay 


acting in their proper character, as they have not em- 
ploy'd the means preſcribed by him, to reduce their 


 Citie WWWſubjects in North Britain to their own perſuaſion. 

by Dt. Secondly, Upon the principles, embraced by my Lord 
w 1 of London, the magiſtrate is to concern himſelf with 
in 


the Diſſenters only as a Party againſt the Church, If then 
may be allowed to argue on the ſuppoſition advanc- 
ed by Doctor Stebbing, or to conſider the Body of 
Diſſenters as no ways diſpoſed to attempt the ruin 
and deſtruction of the Church, but only as men in er- 
70; the magiſtrate in this caſe, upon his Lordſhip's 


der dt Iynnciples, could have no right to impoſe even nega- 

unſt le we penalties, or to exclude theſe Gentlemen from 

giltrat offices of power and truſt. 

r a It he is to make a diſtinction between true religion 
or i 


and the contrary, all he can do, will be to grant the 
firſt a bare eftabliſhment, unattended by a Teſt-law. 
| An 
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and the Friends of Liberty, that religion was the proper 


(42*) 
An Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment will indeed of courk 
infer eccleſiaſtical revenues; and therefore the C 
of the national Church will be in a better ſituation 
than the miniſters that belong to the Churches une: 
ſtabliſned. But the ſtate and condition of the Laity 
will be the ſame in both caſes, as places of profit and 
truſt will be open to both. 1 | 
If then the Doctor would preſerve, or, to ſpeak mare 
properly, reſtore and retrieve the Credit of the old H- 
potheſis, it will be neceſſary for him to prove, again 
his Lordſhip, that the magiſtrate is to favour and ſup 
port the true religion by the aid of a Te- as well o ore 
of an Eftabliſhment. But here I muſt take notice, that tie 
Author of the Alliance is no more concerned, than my- over 
ſelf in this part of the diſpute, the whole controverſy 
will lie between the Doctor and his learned Patron, UPPT 
Were then the Doctor able to prove againſt Mr. La, een 


immediate, and direct buſineſs of the magiſtrate, yet 
how will it follow from hence that we mult haveatelt 
law, or what bond of connexion is there between his 
premiſes and his conſequence? my Lord of London al 
ſerts the firſt, and contends that religion, as ſuch, come 
within the ſphere of the civil magiſtrate, and yet mala 
a teſt-law unneceſſary, unleſs the Body of the Diſſent 
ers be formidable enough to create diſturbance, and 
endanger the peace and ſafety of the Church, 
Should then the Doctor get the better in this pad 
the argument, and ſhew that the teſt-law is a neceſlar 
attendant on an Eſtabliſhment in the nature and rev Nd co 
ſon of things; — what would be the conſequence? * 
why, if his Lordſhip ſuppoſes the Doctor's reaſa f 4 
ing to have any force, he muſt ſuppoſe too, Pre 
men are to be excluded from civil offices purely fu Poral 
their opinions and ſpeculations in matters of religion 
And would not this be giving up the very diſtinction, 
by which he endeavours all along to clear the telt-it 


from the charge of Perſecution? | 
T” CH 4) 


1 
CHAPTER III. 


naining ſome remarks on Dr. Stebbing's ſcbeme of 
A pecuniary muli7s and 3 Oe 9g 


Oo much for negative Diſcouragements. But 
D che Doctor does not chuſe to ſtop here, or to 


Hy- lubject Diſſenters to theſe only; he inſiſts withal, 
aint at pecuniary fines and mus ſhould be added, in 
ſus der to preſs down the load the heavier, and the 
eu ore ſpeedily reduce them to the national religion. 
the The end then of theſe mulcts and fines, is to re- 


over Diſſenters from their errors. But why does 
e magiſtrate intereſt himſelf in endeavouring to 
uppreſs and reſtrain error, as ſuch ; fince it has 


Tok, cen ſhewn, that this is no branch of his office? It 
oper, s been already proved, that he has no right to 
„ yt "poſe even negative diſcouragements for bis 
ate e. 

en his It has been proved too, that even negative Diſ- 
on . ouragements, if deſigned to diſcountenance and 


train error, are an actual and real puniſhment. 


comes 
makes hat muſt we think then of additional and poſitive 
ifſent ls ? or why does the Doctor labour to infuſe new 


gudices, when *tis impoſſible, upon his princi- 
es, to remove the old ones? 
But how does he propoſe to qualify and temper 


rs ele fines ? Why, they are to be ſo proportion'd 
1d rev Ps contriv'd, that, to uſe his own words, he kur- 
zence? WF” ny 4f0ays be heavy enough to be felt, but never fo 
reaſon ) ar fo cruſb and overwhelm . Now he might, 
o, tin prebend, with the ſame reaſon have propos'd 
ely poral pains and puniſhments, not indeed ſo tharp 
engen d ſevere, that human nature muſt necefſarily ſuc- 
inction, 


mb under them, but fo temper'd, that rhey might 


ita | 
Dr. Stebbing's Eſſay, p. 85. 
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the magiſtrate has no right to puniſh Diſſentersy 


violence and force in matters of religion, ay 


(44 ) 
be heavy enough to be felt, and yet not ſo heavy ah 
cruſb and overwhelm. In oppoſition to this ſyſtem 
I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that my Lord of In 
don, with great juſtice, condemns both theſe ms 
thods as tyrannical and unreaſonable ;: declares thy 


either of the means above-mention'd *, The Deg 
tor therefore muſt pardon me, if I take the libeny 
to arraign this as a PERSECUTING SCHEMY, (inde 
I do no more than barely repeat the ſentenc 
which his very learned patron has already pat 
upon it. 

His Lordſhip too, ſpeaking of the exerciſe q 


« Since our Saviour has told us, that the deſign 
his coming into the world, and the end of tix 
« religion he taught, was not to deſtroy, but i 
„ ſave men's lives; there can be no greater indg 
<« nity offered to God; no greater contempt ſhem 
of Chriſt, or blemiſh caſt upon religion; tha 
* make religion, which was deſigned to fave meh 
e the means and inſtrument of deſtroying them 


b % And this may help his Lordſhip [the then B. of Bays] 
« to ſee, how conſiſtent it is in me to declare againſt un 
« men in their lives or fortunes for thoſe reaſons ; which, . 
« yertheleſs, I think to be good reaſons for excluding the 
« from places of power and truſt. It would be very unrealoh 
& able to beat a man becauſe he has an infectious Diſtemp 
« yet 'tis very reaſonable to deny him a place in the family 
« this account; for in one caſe I ſhould injure him, in the 
“J only take care of myſelf.” Vindication of Co 5 ao 
% Teft-afs,” p. 36. It can only ſerve to ſhew, that he mb 
* takes the nature and tendency of negative diſcouragemen 
„ which are not meant as inſtruments of perſuaſion to tho 
« who diſſent from the Church, but merely as a ſecurity toll 
Church from thoſe who would deſtroy it. Is there no dt 
* rence between forcing a man to join with you, and 
him from hurting you ? Is it perſecution, not to truſt a 
* with power to injure yourſelf ? This is the only uſe of ne 
* tive Diſcouragements. Anſwer to Sykes's Lettyr: P. A , 

1 0 


(45) 


« The argument reaches to all methods of prepagating 
be religion, which are Huriful or Injurious o men, as 


ff. Lin: dell as merely to the deſtroying them by the fire and 
fe mes « ſword : For the Son of man, no more came to in- 
es that jure and abuſe men. than he did to deſtroy them: 
ters by And the argument 1s equally ſtrong againſt injuring 


« orabufing our fellow- creatures in order to propa- 
e gate the faith, as it is againſt deſtroying them.” Au- 
wer to Sykes*s Letter, p. 42, 43. Let us apply this 
truly chriſtian reaſoning to the Doctor's ſyſtem. It 
Ws evident, that theſe fines and mulcts are hurtful 
and injurious, ſince, in his Lordſhip's opinion, no 
man ſhould be moleſted and diſturbed in his perſon 
or fortune for mere notions and ſpeculations in mat- 
ters of religion. But if they are actually ' huriful 
nd injurious to men, are they not, upon the prin- 


ntence, 


paſt 
ciſe gf 


but u ciple laid down in the paſſage juſt recited, as un- 
ind ful and unreaſonable, as impriſonments, baniſh- 
t fen ments, or even deſtroying men by: the fire and ſword ? 


And what heavier cenſure can one poſſibly fix upon 
the Doctor's ſyſtem, than to affirm with his humane 
and learned patron, that theſe favourite mulcts and 
fines are as contrary to the nature, ſpirit, and genius 


Jaw) of the Goſpel, as the deſtroying men by Fire and 
lich, Ford, or any the moſt violent and ſanguinary me- 
ing dea chod of propagating the faith? * Dog: 

— But beſides the evidence ariſing from the nature 


and reaſon of the thing, and the authority of the 


amily d 

the excellent Prelate Juſt mentioned, I will now add, 
ain 4 that, even on the Doctor's own principles, theſe 
t * "cis and fines are a real oppreſſion and puniſhment. 
” tl He who is not permitted to reap the fruits of 
ity we his own labour, ſkill, and induſtry, may (ſays 


* the Doctor) have juſt reaſon to complain that be is 
6 oppreſſed.” p. 79. 

: Jo avoid ( fays he) all ambiguities which 

may ariſe from the different ule of 9 
cc 2 
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% jinjoyment whereof, he hath antecedently a t 


men, and make them «xeafy in oi vil life ;  otherwi 
how is it poſſible that they ſhould be a flit i 
_ convenience, or @ burden heavy enough to be felt? 


ſome and vexatious, and yet not riſe high enough 


ts, and inconſiderate part of mankind; who Iz 


confult their own caſe, cmohument, and reputaia 


(46) 
ce it will be wow to acquaint the Reader, that 
© Puniſhments I underſtand all. thoſe» admit 
« tions, by which a man is moleſted, hurt; & 
e vexed, in any matter or thing, to the free uſeg 


cc either natural or civil; whether this propery 
concerns his life, his body, his liberty, ork 
< goods.” p. 68. Now as to the money levied 
the fines above-mention'd, had not the Diflens 
antecedently a right to the free uſe and injoymen 
of it? It does then appear, even by his on cp 
feſſion, that theſe — and fines are an actual a 
real puniſhment; and therefore, being ina 
without demerit, an act of oppreſſion,” viola 
and injuſtice. | 1 0 2151 0 
But notwithſtanding che aukward-air of candor 
and moderation with which he ſometimes talks, U 
obvious that theſe mulcts and fanes, as propoitianl 
and adjuſted on his principles, would-really ai 


They are not, it ſeems, to be ſo heavy, as to 
preſs, cruſh, and'overtobelm. But may they not lent 
to haraſs and molrt men, and be exceeding in 


oppreſs, cruſh, and overwhelm ?. And! for the ci 
the Doctor's ſyſtem, I muſt add, that the nem 
they come to this, the more reaſonable, proper, ll 
perfect they will be. 115 

But here I muſt take notice, that the looſe, al 


fo real concern for religion; and yet, for fall 


Take, think fit to profeſs ſome; will, of cou dh 
fall into the eſtabliſh'd Church: as thereby they . Pt 


(47) 

zut very few can be ſuppoſed to go into ſeparate 

3 againſt the conviction of — 

Winds, where they meet with nothing temporal, 
ut negative diſcouragements z unleſs haply they come 

) find themſelves regaled with the Doctor's pecuni- 

ry mullis and fines. 


er A But who are the men, on whom theſe fines are 
vied io be levied? And here the Doctor ſteps forth, and 
Cen el us, that they are thoſe who ſeparate them- 
omen {c1ves from the eſtabliſh'd religion, upon mere 
in co WF ©2171ly motites; pretending conſcience, but hav- 


ing none ©.” If they ſeparate upon mere world y 
* motives, it appears, from what has been juſt ob- 
efved, that the intereſt and advantage moving them 
muſt be confiderable, How then can theſe mulcts 
und fines be ſuppoſed to operate effectually, un- 
leſs they are an equivalent to the profit attained on 


ation: other fide ? Whatever therefore che Doctor 
; dif nay be pleaſed to intimate, tis evident that theſe 
verwilt nulcts and fines muſt be very confiderable, or that 
fille ry will not anſwer the end intended by them. 
7 For if conſiderable advantages are neceſſary to draw 


men into ſeparate communions, tis equally neceſ- 
ary that confiderable penalties ſhould be employ'd 
to bring them back again, of to prevent their go- 
ing over. 

However the Doctor ſometimes argues, as if he 
was not ſenſible of this clear and obvious conſe- 
quence of his own doctrine; or at leaſt, as if un- 
willing, that it ſhould be charged upon him. 
Let us ſuppoſe (ſays he) a law made to this, or 
* ſome ſuch effect, that every perſon who does not 
( think fit to conform to- the national religion, 
* ſhould be obliged to enter his name in ſome 
public regiſter ; and that ſo many pounds as he 
is rated to the King, ſo many ſix-pences (or any 


A true flate of the contrgverſy with Mr. Foſter, p. 38. 
cc other J 


as a tribute for his liberty.” p. 84. But ho 


federable intereſt in trade or buſineſs, or the gra 
ing our vanity and ambition, are ſet, on the d 


as the moſt likely motives, which might indug 
men to ſeparate againſt conſcience. And how cali” * 


equivalent, unleſs they are conſiderable? 
or ſubtertuge in reſerve, to ſhew, that hes a 


exceſſive height? 


fines and muléts he would impoſe, are too hem 


only of ſlight, moderate, and reaſonable penal 


66 obliged to pay as much for his ſcruples, as ĩt would colt hut 


'f » 
d other ſum you like better) he ſhould pay year 


would the penalty of ſix-pence in the pound dieb. 


a man to join in the national religion, if his lee De 


ration would bring him in ten or twenty ic 
as much? How can the forfeiture of ſo light e: 
ſum be ſuppoſed to have any influence, while a 


ſide, in oppoſition to it? 3 | 
I mention'd a conſiderable intereſt in trade a 
buſineſs, or the gratifying their vanity and ambita * 


you overbalance theſe by virtue of mulcts and fing 


_ unleſs theſe are an equivalent to the advantage po cri 


poſed on the other fide ? And how can they ben 
But has the Doctor then no ſalvo, no diſtin”. * 
obliged to carry theſe fines to an immoderate ai 


He has: And ſee now the Dexterity wit 
which he employs them. Is it objected, that ch 


and ſevere ? *Tis obvious to reply, that he ſpeak 


For does he not expreſly mention an ordinary poo 
4 Can you believe that if a man in good circumſtances wet 


to keep a horſe, or to defray the charges of an ordinary poor! 


rate, and a labourer or a ſervant no more than what he Mriſor 


« afford to ſpend yearly at Foot-ball Matches, Wakes, and ſu In{cie 
« like idle Diverſions ; can you believe, I ſay, that if this we 
« the caſe, ſo many would ſeparate from the Church?” p.% 
Perhaps not; unleſs what they did before for intereſt, tf 
ſhould now take it into their head to continue to do out of 
poſition : And this would be enough to vex an Impoſer of jt 
niary mulcts and fines, | 

| rats 


(49) 


te, ſix-pence in the pound, or the expence of 
Ecping a horſe to a man in good circumſtances ? 
Do you object, that theſe are not equal to and 
ficient for the purpol:s propoſed by the Doctor. 
he anſwer is ſtill ready; — he never meant to 
Infine you to theſe, but left you the liberty of ap- 
inting any other, which you like better ©. And 
Ws not (he may add) my argument require, that 
u ſhould have recourſe fo heavier, if the fines 
xcitied and mention'd by me, are not found ef- 
ual? | | 
F< Theſe fines, ſays the Doctor, ſhould be ſuch, 
as no conſcientious man would be unwilling to 
pay, and every prudent man, having no real 
ſcruples, wou. d chuſe not to pay. Such (ſays 
he) as a conſcientious man would not be unwil- 
ling to pay.“ What does he mean? Is it a 
, about which a conſcientious man 1s perfectly 
ifferent? no; *tis What every prudent man 
d chuſe to decline paying. 5 | | 
e cati only mean, then, Tuch a ſum, as every 
ſcientious man would be ready to reſigh, 
ger than part with his feligion, or make ſhip- 
ck of his conſcience? And may not this 
bunt to half, or all his fortune! 1 


-y Will 
* the 
o he 


— Peſides, will not the magiſtrate, in virtue of this 
_ e. have a right to inflict every 7 * of 
nich a conſcientious man would chule to 
tances Wa y, [ii n 
14 cot ee £0, rather than part with his religion? And 
nary pon not this juſtity all the horrors of the Inquiſition; 
hat he g nlonments, tortures, and even Death. itſelf ; as 
wg mcientious man would rather ſubmit to theſe, 
. * do many pounds as he is rated to the King, ſo many fix- 


\ out of 


nees (or any other Sum you like better) he ſhould pay yearly as 
ſer of er 


Þidure for his liberty.“ p. 84. EHay. 
rae tate of the controvenſy with Mr; Foſter, p. 38. 


rate 2 than 
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| own mind ? 


- quence of his own doctrine ; and with ſtrangę 


that there are ſome, who cannot earn a penny ik 


( 50.) 
than quit his religion againſt the conviction of ty 


« My opinion, ſays the Doctor, is, that all pe 
% Laws, which inflict either Death, or torture, g 
* baniſhment, or impriſonment, ought in this a 
« to be laid aſide ?.“ But why. would he bn 
them laid aſide while fines and mulcts remain? lp 
not moderate impriſonments and corporal put 
ments as lawful and reaſonable, as moderate fin 
and penalties ? | 

And, what is more, would not many Diſſn 
rather undergo wag impriſonments or com 
puniſhments, than ſubmit to thofe burdenlan 
vexatious, and exorbitant mulcts, which are i 
plain and neceſſary conſequence of the Dot 
principles ? 
But why may not the magiſtrate inflict bull 
ment, impriſonment, tortures, and even death 
ſelf, if he has a right to exerciſe and employ e 
degree of force, which a conſcientious man wall 
chuſe to ſubmit to, rather than depart from hl 
tegrity, or conform againſt conviftion ? _ 
It may be alledged, that the Doctor did nd 
tend to purſue his principles to this extent. 
muſt charge him then with ſtrange blindneſs, f 
ſuppoſe he did not ſee ſo clear and evident a con 


nuity, if we ſuppoſe he did not believe the 
thing aſſerted by him in one of the pallags] 
quoted. | | . 
But to proceed. The Doctor, ſpeaking uf 
different ſtates and conditions of mankind, oven 


than what is neceſſary for themſelves and famlitn f 
What then is to become of Diſſenters of th m 


5 Eflay, p. 84. 


( 51 ) 

re they to be denied the privilege of ſerving God 
their own way, merely becauſe they cannot pay 
r it ? 
Or are they, on his ſcheme, to be exempt from 
es and mulcts? ſo far from it, that theſe penal- 
are particularly - calculated for the uſe of 
lower part of mankind ®. 3 
The purpoſe and deſign of them, is, to recover 
enters to the Body of the Church. So that 

 exaction of theſe penalties will chiefly fall on 
wen of real integrity and virtue, who will not 

We diſpoſed to conform againſt conviction. And 

de Doctor flatter himſelf, that the magiſtrate, 
la free country, will ever conſent to ſuch a law? 
aw which fixes and confines its penalties chiefly 
thoſe who leaſt deſerve them. | 
pon the whole, could the Doctor prove againſt 
Author of the Alliance, that religion, as ſuch, 
e proper, immediate, and direct buſineſs of the 
piftrate 3 yet there are two points ſtill behind, 
ch will ſerve to confute and overthrow his whole 
m. My Lord of London himſelf agrees to this 
of the magiſtrate's office; yet inſiſts, that the 
Wiltrate has no right to puniſh any one in his for- 
or even exclude him from civil power, on ac- 
t of his religion. When therefore the Doctor has 
e good the firſt point againſt his adverſary, let 
not forget that he is to ſupport the two laſt 
ſt his patron. | 
be purpoſe and deſign of theſe fines, is, to re- 
© Difſenters from the prejudices they have 
ded againſt the Church. Now there was 
* when very burdenſome and ſevere laws 


And this is that, which above all things recommends the 
of pecuniary mulcts, ax. that they adminiſter a remedy, 
C a remedy is moſt wanted; i. e. te the loaber part of 
ind. Lay, P+ 93. 

E 2 Were 
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— 


ging theſe Gentlemen with freſh inconvenience 


( 52) 
were enacted againſt them, and yet their prejudicy 
were ſo far from being removed by them, that few Wl 
conformed then, than fince thoſe laws have he 
repealed. If therefore mulcts and fines, or ay 
vexatious laws are to operate effectually in th 
preſent caſe, it is neceſſary that they be more he 
vy, oppreſſive and ſevere, than the ineffectual ons 
above-mentioned. 

It will give great pleaſure to every liberal min 
that our ſuperiors in the Church have 
endeavour'd to bring over the Diſſenters, bil 
more mild and gentle methods. So far were thy 
from approving the Doctor's ſcheme, or for di 


and reſtraints, that they were ready to make c 
ceſſions in their favour, as the moſt effectul u 
likely means, to ſoften and abate their pr 


in 

dices. But though this Project of a nearer up i; 
has not ſucceeded in the manner one could fu 
yet theſe learned Prelates have not, in order to the 
ply the miſcarriage, attempted to revive the mi val 
and fines ſo warmly and zealouſly recommenda al can 
the Doctor. It would be preſumption in mein 
pretend to ſay, why they have not; whether re 
willing to load and diſgrace the Church wil d w 
odium of perſecution; or whether they imagin vi: anc 
would leave Diſſenters harden'd and embitit0 I co 
their prejudices againſt it; add real averioWrticy 
their ſcruples, and either diſpoſe them m ſup 
examine the arguments alledged in behalf d Wencler 
formity, or to examine them with ſuch a (punWculars 
temper, as to produce no good effect. le Bod 
And indeed what purpoſe can this mongrel ld its ſe 

fition probably ſerve, but to clog and rela atſoe: 
union amongſt Proteſtants ? The Doctor cn Sea. 
miſtook his object; and fitted his ſcheme i Ir, tha 


advec 


(53) 
other meridian ; an union, of the like kind, not 
Yong ago projected with the Church of Rome; of 


ich, this catholic doctrine of fines and penalties 
r a7 ould have made no improper preliminary. And 
n Maly add to it another favourite maxim of our Do- 
e na oor's, which forbids the ſtudy of the Scriptures, 


d brands by the name of ExeEgiMENTS all at- 
empts to throw freſh light on the evidence of our 


ma oi Faith; this project ſet on foot between an 
% Metropolitan and ſome Doctors of the Sor- 
rs, , might not perhaps prove ſo viſionary and fan- 
re ul 2 thing, as the more ſerious and ſober Prote- 


ants ſeem to think it. 

| It is obſerved by the Doctor. that that which 
F prejudices men againſt the Faith, is commonly 
lome worldly intereſt or other which preſents itſelf 


r f in oppoſition to it. That there are very few 

who reject or depart from the truth through the 
1d fault of their underſtandings, comparatively to 
; the number of thoſe who are led aſide by the pre- 
he m valency of their fleſoly appetites.” p. 13. Now 


can ſee but one end to be ſerved in telling the 
biſſenters, that they are led afide by their worldly 
erefts and fleſhly appetites ; and that is, to ſharpen 


with Wd whet their prejudices, and conſequently to ri- 
gin U et and confirm their errors. 

ine e 1 could wiſh the Doctor would point out the 
vert erticular advantages, or worldly motives, which 
m f ſuppoſes of force to influence the Body of thoſe 
alf 0! ertlemen. Whatever may be the caſe of ſome par- 


ulars, it will, I think, be difficult to prove that 

de Body of the ſeveral ſects is tempted to continue 

its ſeparation, by any ſecular or worldly inter gt 
hatſoever. 

9&2. 3. Tis a requeſt often repeated by the Doc- 
dr, that he may not be ch and repreſented as 
advecate fer perſecution. But this, let me tell him, 

E 3 | will 


for religion is Perſecution all the world over. 


(54 ) 
will ſcarce be granted while he continues to fuppay 
and inforce the Principles of Perſecution. 
And this I the rather ſay, as my Lord of Lad 
himſelf does not ſcruple to arraign and. brand hy 
favourite mulcts and fines as real perſecution. 
Beſides, has it not been ſhewn, even upon the 
Doctor's own principles, that the moſt ſlight, ng 
derate, and inconſiderable fines, would, in the p 
ſent caſe, be rea] puniſhments ? And puniſhnex 


Has it not been ſhewn too, that he cannot redug 
to the Church, thoſe who ſeparate from it apa 
mere worldly principles, unleſs his fines are y 
conſiderable, e and oppreſſive : Tod 


ſert therefore the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity d 85 
fines in a caſe, where lis notorious, that none M. 6 
large and exceſſrve will do the buſineſs, is to p. K 
for the exerciſe and impoſition of large and exc has 
Beſides he gives the magiſtrate a right to in bin 
poſe am fine on Diſſenters, which a conſcientiou I 
man would ſubmit to, rather than quit his gu ot 
againſt the conviction of his own mind. And ; » 
not this amount to ha/f, or all his fortune? Ne. 
But there are, ſays the Doctor, men who al . 
not earn a penny more than what is neceſlary E .. 
* themſelves and families. And can ws the la are t 
fine be impoſed upon theſe, without r itno 
tion? The very conſideration of their circumtam; the 
and outward condition will raiſe pity and c 0 F 
paſſion in any breaſt where falſe zeal has not wa Fi 
ed out humanity. And ſuch will think it cruel a are n 
barbarous, to add to their misfortunes, and | 
them with fre burdens, by denying them the! 1 
berty to ſerve God according to their own corn dt! 
ence, purely becauſe they are not able io pa In ne 
WA gener: 
Natura 


: Egay, p. 84 the ca 
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ln his laſt page the Doctor conſiders the caſe of 
hoſe, who join in no way of public worſhip at all, If 
then the magiſtrate grants an univerſal Toleration to 
all religions, and yet men neglect : to join in any one 
« way of public worſhip, the Doctor's DETERMi- 
0n ti NATION is, “that they are puniſhable with any de- 
55 0 gree of ſeverity, that the magiſtrate thinks proper 
den. to make uſe of. Put the caſe then of the firſt 
nes WW: under of a ſect; a man diſſatisfied with the ſeve- 
ral modes of worſhip in his country, and perſuaded 
in his own mind, that it is not lawful to join in any 
of them ; what is to be done with him ? Why, the 
magiſtrate may puniſh him with whatever degree of 
rigour and ſeverity he thinks proper. 

« But there is no probability, ſays the Doctor, 
& but he may find enough of the ſame mind, to 
% make a ſeparate congregation.” Mr. Whiſton 
has not found it ſo. What then muſt become of 
him in the mean time *? 

In the ſame page he puts the caſe of a religion 
not tolerated by the magiſtrate : ſuch, ſor inſtance, 
1s Popery here in England. As then the Papiſts can- 
not join in any publick worſhip, the Doctor would 
not be ſevere upon them. However he would have 
them treated in the ſame manner as Abſenters. They 
are then to be puniſh'd, though but lightly. But is 
it not maniteſtly unreaſonable and unjuſt to debar men 
the liberty of ſerving God in their own way, and yet 
to fine them for not ſerving him in that way ? 

For let it be obſerved, that, upon this ſcheme, men 
are not puniſh'd for not going to the national Church, 


* I mention the caſe of Mr. Npiſton, becauſe I am informed, 
that he is now actually diſtreſſed to form a congregation to join 
imſelf unto. Should my information be ill-grounded, yet my 
general arg ument will ſuffer nothing by it; as nothing is more 
e or reaſonable than to ſuppoſe, that this may be really 
e caſe of the firſt F ounder of a Sect. 
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188] 
but only for not joining in that particular form q 
worſhip, in which they conſcientiouſly might join. 
It has been obſerved, that even according to dh 
Doctor's own repreſentation, ſome men are ſo e. 
tremely poor, that they cannot poſſibly diſchag 
the Tur 41/9 Tribute yearly impoſed upon them for thy 
liberty of worſhipping God in their own way, What 
therefore muſt become of them, if they ſhould hol 
the Terms of our Communion to be unlawful! 
Why, to uſe the Doctor's own words, “ as thy 
* neglect to join in any one way of public worſhig 
« they are puniſbable with any degree of ſeverity, tha 
the magiſtrate thinks fit to make uſe of.” p. g6, 
The reverend Mr. FYhite ſpeaks of men, who ar 
ſuppoſed to adhere to the conventicle merely thro 
znvincible ignorance, and a natural incapacity to july 
of the matters in diſpute between us. (Letter 1. p. 73 
But are invincible ignorance and natural incapacity the W 
proper objects of fines and mulcts? 
With regard to theſe favourite mulcts and fines 
I muſt too take notice, that they are to be repeated 
and renew'd annually ; or that the for7ieth part d 
what they are worth, (or any ſum you like better) is u 
be levied on Diſſenters yearly as @ Tribute for tht 
Libe#ty. (p. 84.) *Tis poſſible therefore that many 
Diſſenters may live long enough to pay all the forty 
parts; or, indeed, ſums more than equivalent d 
the whole of their preſent fortunes ; and therefore 
may not be able to leave ſo much for the ſuppo" 
of their families, as they have e tor 
the ſupport of their Conſciences. How inſulting 
is it in the Doctor after this to tell us, that he 
' STRONGLY ASSERTS THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE: 
unleſs, what he forces others to do, he takes ide 
merit of, to himſelf, And it muſt be owned he is 
contrived a way to make honeſt Diſſenters. fray} 
afert the rights of conſcience. But why will he chuk 
to remind us of @ certain Ecclgſiaſtical Ties 


4. * 


1 

here the Judges never expreſs themſelves with ſo 
uch Tenderneſs, Affection, and Concern for their 
dear Brethren, the Diſſenters from them, as at the 


ery time they conſign them to all the ruin and de- 
loet truction, that fire and ſuppoſed damnation are ca- 
— able of procuring. | 3 
or th After all, I wiſh as ardently as he himſelf can, 


hat theſe Gentlemen were actually recover'd to the 
zoſom of the Church; but then I wiſh for the 
redit, and the Honour of the Church to which he 


gument, and Reaſon. I could indeed wiſh he would 


l tie belongs, that he would attempt, with a late excel- 
* ent writer, to bring them over by Perſuaſion, Ar- 
p. 96 o far aſſert the Dignity of his own Polemic Cha- 
ho der, as to contemn and diſdain a victory, in which 
e i: magiſtrate muſt triumph with bim. 

„ As for the Doctor's ſcheme for reſtraining the 
17 f iberty of the Preſs and his propoſal, that libels 


* againſt the Church ſhould be puniſh'd with the 
* ſame ſeverity as libels againſt the State,” (p. 70, 


d * 52.) it would be affronting the underſtandings of all 
peat N ho know or love our Conſtitution, to 1 they 
ay k xpett or want an anſwer to this exploded Bigottry, 


o ſay no worſe of it. All the Anſwer I ſhall give 
is a paſſage from the Author of the Divine Lega- 

in, which will ſerve at leaſt to ſhew us the diffe- 
Wnt ſpirit, views, and tempers of theſe ſo different 
Vriters.—* Nor leſs friendly is this liberty to the 


1erefore BW. 1 advocate for Religion; For how could 
15 ſuch a one, when in earneſt convinced of the 
; - kin ſtrength of evidence in his cauſe, deſire an adver- 


* fary whom the Laws had before diſarmed ; or 


that , ale a victory, where the magiſtrate muſt tri- 

1 umph with him? Even I, the meaneſt in this 

5 1 ' Controverſy, ſhould have been aſhamed of pro- 

tr a jecting the Defence, of the great Jewiſh Leg flator, 
1 

1e chule | 9 


he is rightfully poſſeſs'd, I muſt deſire to kno# 


638) 
« did not I know, that his Aſſailants and 
« all ſkirmiſhed under one equal law of liberty *» 


CHAPTER IV. 


In which is ſhewn the reaſonableneſs and meſſy | 
_ ſuppoſing à convention between Church and Sig; 
and that the privileges and powers, of which thi 

Church ſtands poſſeſs d under an Eſtabliſhment, a1 
beſt ſecur d on this principle: — with ſome alſem 
tions in favour of the new Hypothefis laid dra 

the Alliance between Church and State. 


HE #: point that I propoſe to make gu 
in this chapter, is, that it is neceſſary þ 
ſuppoſe an Alliance between Church and State, d 
8 admit the reality of this convention betwetl 
them. | | | 

Now I find myſelf under a neceffity of ſup 
this Alliance, ſince I find both State and China 
actually poſſeſs'd of ſuch powers, as do not p 
perly belong to them; or to which they havew 
natural, immediate, and inherent right. 

It will, I preſume, be readily allow'd, that ti 
magiſtrate is the ſupreme Head of the Churd 
But here I muſt deſire to be informed a little mot 
22 upon what footing he lays claim to tii 
upremacy ; whether he be rightfully poſſeſs d oli 
or it be an Uſurpation and Incroachment on tit 
Rights and Authority of the Church. If you 


whence he receiv'd it ? — not ſurely from the cin | 
Community, which has no buſineſs to appu 
and give a Head to a ſociety really ſovereign al 
independent on it. If therefore this Supreme 


V. tc Ded.'PÞ. 5. t 
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not an actual Invaſion and * of the 
0 


johts of the Church, it muſt be wd and 
eriv'd from the Church. 

But now the r eligious Society cannot be ſuppos d 
p give up her Independency, unleſs ſome proper 
d reaſonable 3 in lieu of it, be promisd 
the State. And if the 

mutual Powers to, and actually enter'd into 


his neceſſarily imply a previous League or Contract 
tween the two Societies ? | | 
Again; I find myſelt under a neceſſity of fy 

oling this Alliance, becauſe I find the Church, 
Ender an Eftablifhment, poſſeſs d of temporal and 
active power, to which it could have no pre- 
nce, or even ſhadow of pretence, in its natural and 
dependent ſtate. I muſt therefore take the liber- 


ſwer'd, that it was granted and lent by the State. 


d conſiderable a Conceſſion, unleſs the Church was 
dle and diſpos'd to give an Equivalent in return for 
! And if we ſuppoſe the State and Church tq 
onvey real Powers, and to make conſiderable Grants 
deach other, is there not a neceſſity of ſuppoſing, 
che ſame time, the Reality of — Alliance in 
Queſtion ? 

* The Church of England, ſays a learned Prelate, 
owns itſelf to be ſubje& to the civil power in 
making Canons and Conſtitutions for external 
Government and Diſcipline : whether the State 
has reaſon to like the Church worſe for this, let 
others judge 1 99 | 

Does not his Lordſhip ſuppoſe that the Church, 
ore her union with the State, has a proper and 


« Fndication of Corp, and Tf. att, þ. 46. 
inde- 


— 


—— 
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hurch and State have grant- 


Putual Engagements with, each other; does not 


to aſk, how ſhe came by this power? It will be 
ut is it to be conceivd, that the State would make 


"—_— 


( 60 ) 
independent power of her own, to make rules fy 
her own Government? and yet does he not ben 
affirm, that the Church, after this union, cam 
claim or aſſume this power independently of th 
State? How is it poſſible to reconcile theſe tw 
aſſertions, but by ſuppoſing that the Church by 
given up her Supremacy to the civfl Power? A 
that a free and voluntary Conceſſion of this kind 
muſt needs be attended with a Treaty of Alm 
will not require any particular and preciſe proof, 

Come we now to the ſecond point, which wil 
here propoſe to illuſtrate and ſupport, viz. that th 
rights and privileges of which the Church ſtand 
poſſeſs*'d under an Eftabliſhment, are more fim 
ſettled and ſecur'd, upon the principles of the At 
LIANCE, than upon thoſe of the Doctor's ſyſtem, 
It is then agreed on all hands, that the Churb 
is actually veſted with certain Privileges and Powen 
which do not properly and immediately belong u 
her; or to which ſhe has no claim, while ſhe n. 

mains ſeparate from, and uneſtabliſhed by the State 
If we would account for the origin of theſe Power, 
we muſt either ſuppoſe them to be the conſequent 
and reſult of an Alliance between the two Societies 
or to be mere Favours, and arbitrary Conceſſion; WP"* ' 
beſtow'd upon the Church at the ſole will and per 
ſure of the civil magiſtrate. 

And, 1. Does it not better ſuit and become tit 
_ Dignity of the Church to repreſent them in the fin 
light than in the ſecond ? or to conſider her 84 
Ally, acting upon an equal and independent Fodt 
ing, ſtipulating for ſuch Advantages, as are real 
ſuitable and proper to her nature; rather than 
the mere Engine and Inſtrument of the State wit 
out any claim to her preſent Privileges and Fowl 
but from the free grace of the magiſtrate, which 
may as freely withdraw ? Un 

| * 


( 6t ) 
2. Upon this laſt ſuppoſition; I do not ſee, what 


al ſecurity the Church can have, with regard to 
de Powers, with which the magiſtrate has vouch- 


of ed to inveſt her. For they muſt be conſider'd 
eſe ty ure Favours, or mere 'arbitrary Conceſſions, to 
hich ſhe had no previous and proper claim. What 
netter Foundation therefore have they than mere 
is kind umour and caprice; or what ground is there to 
Alias om plain, if the magiſtrate mould be diſpoſed to 
of, rip and diveſt the Church of them ? | 
ich w It is evident, that, in this caſe, ſhe can claim 
hat te heſe rights on no better footing. than as the pre- 
nt ious Grants of the civil Power; or on the vaſe, 
 firny Mor 4d, and ignoble Tenure of ancient Cuſtom. 
he Al. How different is the ſtate of Things, upon the 


Wcheme of the ALLIANCE? On theſe principles, the 
Weveral Rights, with which the Church is indowed, 

re given as an Equivalent for real Powers beftow'd 
pon the State; and in return for ſervices, which 
ſhe has engaged to perform for it. If therefore ſhe 


aually performs theſe ſervices, and leaves the State 
Power, in quiet Poſſeſſion of theſe Powers; would it not 
cquen de maniteſtly unjuſt to deprive her of the Privileges 


above-mention*d ? For theſe are not to be conſider'd 
mere Favours, but as ſtrict and proper rights, to 


id per which the Church has a clear and undoubted claim, 
in conſequence of the compact between the State 

zme tand her. 3 pore | 0” | 

the il The Church, I think, upon theſe principles, is 
lupphied with an argument and plea really un- 


antwerable. The magiſtrate takes upon him to 
re c as her ſupreme Head, and to apply religion to 
de uſe and ſervice of the State. Now 'tis certain 

that he has no buſineſs to aſſume this character, no 
right to act in this Capacity, unleſs the Church has 
thought fit to confer it on him. 
What therefore has the magiſtrate to do in . 
caſe ? 


1 
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( 62 ) 
caſe ? Why, he muſt either diſclaim theſe Pow 
or own that he derived them from the Chum 
And can he own that he derived them from tu 
Church, without owning at the ſame time, tha 
receiv d them, in virtue of an original compact hy 
tween the two Societies ? 

But if he will fetch his Power from hence, it wi 
be neceſſary for him to acknowledge the yalidiy 
and force of this compact: And if the compatt hy 
really binding, it will oblige the State on one fide 
as well as'the Church on the other. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that I am here pleading 
for the rights of the Church, and addreſs my ay 
ment to the civil magiſtrate. Now, in order ig 
| ſupport her claims, I appeal to the original conta 
between the two Societies. And ſure there is nothing 


impertinent or abſurd in this appeal, ſince the c 


giſtrate himſelf allows the reality of the covenany 
and confeſſedly derives part of his power from it 

It will then, I apprehend, add great credit th 
the new Syſtem, that it ſettles and ſecures the right 
of the Church, and fixes them upon a firm al} 
ſolid foundation, upon the Authority of a Compal 
as valid and binding, as the 0RIGINAL CONTRACT 
itſelf, which we generally ſuppoſe to have been made 
between the Sovereign and the People. And wiv 
would not rather chuſe to hold them on this foot 
ing, than on the illiberal Tenure of ancient ulagy 
or as the precarious and arbitrary Grants of the al 
magiltrate ? 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that tis needleſs and u. 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe a contract between Church and 
State, ſince the real intereſt of the magiſtrate WY 
not allow him to invade the rights and liber 
ties of the Church. The ſame reaſoning will pro 
too, that tis needleſs and unneceſſary to ſuppoiei 
Compact between the Sovereign and the om 


(9) 
te the real intereſt of the firſt will not allow him 
invade the rights and liberties of the laſt. 

IT have . good the point, which I under» 
pk to prove, We ſee how falſe and groundleſs the 
Pundation is, on which Dr. Stelling makes religion 
e of the ends of civil Government. Ir is, that the 
tereſts of religion may be better provided for 
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eres it has been ſhewn, that they are beſt fup- ] 
ny ported on the CO Hypotheſis, which ſuppoles 5 
mY vil ſociety inſtituted for civil ends only. , 
ic ie BE mall conclude theſe ſheets with a few obſerva- [ 


ons in favour of the new Hypotheſis laid down in | 
je Alliance between Church and State: and in the 
lace I ſhall addreſs myſelf to the Members of | 
e Church of England. 

As the new Syſtem aſſerts to the Church no 


% " ger ſhare of Power, than what the State has | 
— ought fit to grant it; this muſt of courſe recom- | 
* tend it to the Friends of our civil Conſtitution. And 1 


Wneed not ſtay to recommend it to the Friends of 


po e Church, having already ſhewn that it is the only 
m ad | heme, which can eſtabliſh her moderate and rea» 
ad jnable Claims upon a ſolid and laſting Bottom: 


'hereas the wild and romantic Projects. advanced, 
our modern Adyacates for Church Power, leave 


* e rights and liberties of which it is poſſeſs d, on 
ene moſt ſlippery and uncertain footing. a 
ag, iN bcrefore che Claims of the new Hypotheſis do 
een ie fo high, as to ſatisfy the views. of ambiti- 
s ſelfiſh, and intereſted Churchmen; or to, 
du") the ſpleen and rancour of others, by arming 
+ ad little 1 with a power to diſturb, ha- 
e and moleſt all who differ from him: yet 
lber ely we need not be diſturbed ar this. For, after all, 


at is this to the Friends of Liberty and their 
Puntry; or to the Lovers of Truth, a pure Church, 
d an equitable State; or is it poſſible, that this 

| "2 __ ſhould 


f, Ep 
ſhould bring the Author of the Alliance into » 
diſgrace with theſe laſt, whatever reſentmens i 
may raiſe in ſome warm Bigots, ever eau 
attempts calculated to eſtabliſh and ſecure the qu 
mon rights of mankind ? | 

But to proceed. It is no flight or inconſiderdf 
advantage to be prepared with a defence of ll 
TzsT-LAaw, upon ſuch principles as are moſt ag 
able to the preſent Spirit, Genius, and Taſte if 
LiszrxTY. Now what principle is there more ui 
verſally eſpous'd, than that the office of the m 
giſtrate relates only to our civil and temporal cj 
cerns? The conſequence of which is, that the ll 
act muſt be defended on the maxim laid dow 
in the Alliance, or it cannot be defended to tf 
ſatisfaction of the age we live in. To affert its 
ſonableneſs upon the principle of Truth, wouldls 
juſt as prudent and E as to prove the bs 
ing of a God from innate Ideas. 

The grand principle, advanced by the Gent 
men, who oppoſe this Law, is, that the Prong 
of the magiſtrate does not extend to matters of 
ligion. And do we not gain a great advantage 
agreeing with them in this particular, as this tend 
to ſhorten the Debate, and reduce the Queſtion 
diſpute to a narrow compaſs ? | 

My Lord of London undertakes to make gulf 


againſt his adverſaries the two following pom 
1. That religion, as ſuch, is the proper bulinel WW ca 
the Magiſtrate. 2. That a Teſt-law. is neceſ air 
as the peace and tranquillity of the public, both Wd 
Church and State, would be greatly endanget f de 


without ſome proviſion of this kind. 

But is not the Advocate for this Law, easd 
much trouble, if he need confine himſelf to ft 
laſt point only, or if the proof of this one artick 
will ſerve to decide the whole controverſy? 


(065) 


1t0 ay 


t may be proper to take notice, that my Lord 
nents A London himſelf allows every thing, that is ne- 
e to eſtabliſh and ſupport the argument offer*d 
ie e Aliance. The ſuppoſition, on which it goes, 


that Diverſity of ſects in the public Adminiſ- 

tion, would be a real evil; and this very prin- 
e my Lord himſelf often aſſerts, and makes it 
of the Foundations of his own ſcheme. Since 
refore Mr. Warburton has proved, that the de- 


ore wc: of this one point is all that is really neceſſary, 
the M ſhould we clog and incumber our cauſe with 

ral defence of more; eſpecially, if we conſider, 

the t we gain no additional advantage either to 

d dh ch or State, by making religion the proper and 
to ti ediate buſineſs of the civil power ? | 


n the ſecond chapter, I have explain'd at large 
two Hypotheſes, advanced by my Lord of 


the en, and the Reverend Dr. Stebbing. It is evi- 

It that theſe celebrated Writers cannot poſſibly 
Gent boch in the right, as they have thought fit to 
Propnaß oule ſchemes, directly inconſiſtent with one an- 
rs ol cr. They have indeed both attack'd the com- 
tage n enemy; but not with united force, ſince each 


lermines the ſyſtem of the other, in the very 
mpt to eſtabliſh and ſupport his own. 

o undertake the Vindication of a Te/f-law, up- 
the principle aſſerted by this learned Prelate ; 
; 1 apprehend, be to very little purpoſe, unleſs 
can remove the objections brought againſt his 
eiple. And as for the Doctor's ſyſtem, my 


U 
tines d 


| both of London found himſelf obliged to abandon 
anger (BN deſert it, as it would exclude men from civil 
ces, merely for matters of opinion: and this, 
eng Lord aſſures us, was not the real Intention and 
F to en of our own Teſt; and conſequently infers, 
7 be propoſes to vindicate our own Conſtitution 
F on 
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ſituation they are in, ſince they muſt either gel 


(66) 


on reaſonable principles, ought not to be the Defy 
and Intention of any Teſt, 

Upon this ſcheme, one cannot look upon th 
negative penalties, as inſtruments of ſelf-defeng! 
but as an Engine only contriv'd to haraſs and d 
turb our Adverſaries in the injoyment of their 
Pinions and religious ſpeculations, 

And is it poſſible, upon this ſuppoſition, to ch 
them from the Charge of Perſecution ? 

It would therefore be ſtrangely unnatural fork 
Friends of the Church to go into the Doty 
principle, as this would be concurring with b 
worſt enemies, to faſten the charge of Perſecuti 
upon her. Nor can it ſurely be thought reaſondl 
or prudent, to defend a Teſt-law upon ma 
which one of our moſt orthodox and learnedl 
ſhops, one of the greateſt Lights and Ornaments 
the preſent Church, has arraigned as oppreſſive, 
Juſt, and perſecuting. 

But whoever would ſee the Doctor's Hypo 
expos'd more at large, is referred to.chap. i. 
It is time then for the Gentlemen of the C 
of England to look about them, and conſidet 


the Teſt- act, as indefenſible, or endeavour to 
port it on the principles, laid down in the 4k 
belween Church and State. X 
Now, if the Teſt- act be of the higheſt ſerviced 
importance to the Church; if, without it i 
would be left naked and defenceleſs; expoitd, 
only to the ſcorn and ridicule, but even 109 


violence, and oppreſſion of her enemies: If uf 
I fay, be the cale, what acknowledgments ta 

to the writer, who has ſupplied us with 2 py es 
and reaſonable Defence of this Law? It will wy TT 
ten the obligation, to conſider, that he peng uy 


this ſervice at the mot ſeaſonable Juncture; &. 
I 


( 67 ) 
ery time, when the Enemies of our Eſtabliſhment 
re commonly ſuppoſed to have proved it to 


Dee 


5 indetenfible: and were generally thought to 
— ze Demonſtration on their fide, notwithſtanding 


le Vindication offer'd by one of the ableſt Writers of 
e preſent age. 

But to proceed, it may not be improper to appeal 
the civil magiſtrate, and to ſhew, that he has not 
e leaſt reaſon to ſuſpe& or diſcountenance the 
inciples laid down in the Aliance between Church 
Hate. 

We are often told, that it is dangerous making 
periments in Government; and we fee the Ma- 
rate every day leſs and leſs diſpos'd to counte- 


their ( 
to ch 


| fortif 
Dod 
with it 
rlecuti 


-caſonall 


„ ce and favour ſuch ſchemes as are neceſſarily at- 
wa ad with public Innovations. How far this max- 
Go „ to be carried in a free State I ſhall not take 


on me to ſay ; it will be more to my purpoſe to 
W, that the ſcheme propoſed by Dr. Srebbing is 
oxious on this ſcore; and that that which I am 
e defending, is not at all ſo. 

Vould not the Doctor's pecuniary mulcts and 


Iypo ie! 
L . ll, 
tc Cul 


ert 1 
be an Innovation? and I may add, a ffrange 
_ ration too in a free Country? = 
| ind what, pray, is the Magiſtrate to gain by 


the Mm? It is but too evident, that the bare ex- 


lon from civil power, tho? neceſſary to the peace 
quiet of the State, has rais'd him many ene- 
among the Gentlemen who diſſent from the 
3 liſhed Church. Why then does the Doctor la- 
ay to make him ſtill more odious and unpopular 
ng them; or to aggravate and inflame their pre- 
ces, by impoſing this additional load of mulcts 


* fines ? 

wall ke 

— ut I muſt obſerve, that an Innovation would be 
. ary, even to vindicate and ſupport the Teſt- 


| [1 ; 
ture; elt, upon the Doctor's principles. My Lord 
F 2 of 


and ſpeculations in matters of religion ? 
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of London aſſures us, that, in the eye and intent 
of the law, it is nothing more than an inſtrumen 
of ſelf-defence ; nor deſigned for any other purpd 
than to prevent miſchief. But does not the Dod 
himſelf call for a repeal of the Teſt-a&, can 
in this light, as he would have men excluded fr 
civil offices, purely for the ſake of their opiniay 


Again, it has been proved, that, upon his pri 
ciples, the general body of civil laws ſhould be i 
moſt every where modelled and framed anew; al 
that the puniſhments annex'd to certain acm 
ſhould be regulated and fixed by very diff 
maxims from thoſe which obtain at preſent, | 
Upon the Doctor's ſyſtem, the magiſtrate is 
look upon himſelt, as at the head of à penal al 
compleat common-wealth ; and many Innovations wi 
be neceſſary even on this account. For as no Goren 
ment was erected with this view, ſo no Body 
Laws is ſo framed and modelled, as to anſwer ali 
ends and purpoſes of ſuch a compleat and pa 
common-wealth. 

But to come to the main point; when he ini 
that the chief view of the Magiſtrate, in eftabil 
ing any particular mode or ſcheme of wor 
ſhould be to countenance and protect Tru; Wa 
he not, in effect, tell him, that he ſhould withdn 
and recal the Eſtabliſhment granted to the Kin" W;.,. 
Scotland? and what would be the conſequence 
this, but to revive and inflame our ancient Jeal Bi 
ſies, and perhaps imbroil us in a civil war? at 


the involving us in war and bloodſhed to be! h hi. 


dreaded, than the kicking down an auk ward 7 5 
or removing a rotten peg in an old toit is; 
ſyſtem? . = 7 

But who, after all, could have expected tb! 1 ſho 
gument from the man, who declares ſo warm 


0 


wo 


46 
pinſt all Innovations, and expreſſes himſelf with fo 


uch zeal againſt making freſh experiments ? 
If then the Magiſtrate be not diſpoſed to counte- 


entigh 
ument 


up nce Innovations, as dangerous to the peace and 
Dou er of the ſtate; who does this offend but the 
win ricers, who contend for an Eſtabliſhment and a 


d from 


by eſt-law, upon the principle of Truth ? As to the 
pinion 


Luthor of the Alliance, he confirms the Magiſtrate 
his preſent diſpoſitions by ſhewing, that the eſta- 
hed frame and conſtitution of our Laws, I mean, 
the fundamental parts, may be ſupported upon 
lid, rational, and Fger principles. And if In- 
ations are ſo very diſagreeable, mult it not give 
e Magiſtrate great pleaſure to find that they are 
Wt wanted ? while he ſees the preſent ſyſtem defend- 
upon principles, brought Pad the ſchools of li- 
ty and reaſon; and ready to be oppoſed to any 
ovations, either of bigottry or licentiouſneſs. 
| muſt beg leave to obſerve next, that the moſt 
oderate inforcement of the old Syſtem does not 
ok with a very friendly aſpect on the civil Ma- 


is pri 
] be & 
V al 

ation 


differen 


lige him to retract the conceſſions granted to the 
re of Scotland, and ſo might probably endanger 
peace and ſafety of the public. | 

It has been proved, that an Union between Church 
State is of great uſe and importance to the 
"Magiſtrate. And ſurely the ſcheme of the 
ance bids fairer for his approbation on this ſcore, 
n the other. For if you affirm, that the Church 
an immediate right to his protection and ſupport; 
ly ſhould ſhe enter into any contract or alliance 
E : him, unleſs it be one of her own preſcrib- 


It is too of great importance to the magiſtrate 


ly ſhould ſhe, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, give 
BY up 


[trate ; ſince in conſequence of its principles it would 


t he ſhould be ſupreme head of the Church. But, 
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up her ſupremacy, as there is no motive of inter 
or advantage that may induce her to it ? 

On the other ſide, by the ſcheme laid dom 
in the Alliance; the Church, in her natural and i 
dependent ſtate, has no claim to the protetiy 
of the civil power; and therefore cannot but þ 
diſpoſed to reſign her independency, and am 
into an Alliance with the ſtate, upon reafonatl 
and proper motives. What then have we he 
to alarm the Magiſtrate, and infuſe prejudices 
gainſt the Church, as if ſhe was unwilling to ja 
and unite with him, or join and unite only qu 
ſuch conditions, as in the iſſue may prove dag 
ous and deſtructive to the State ? 

It will be proper to inquire next, whether th 
Magiſtrate can have any reaſonable objection toth 
terms and conditions of the Alliance, as we fad 
them propoſed by the Author I am here & 
fending. 

What I would obſerve then, is, that this ce ene 
does not call upon him to interfere in mattes ern 
opinion, or to lay men under civil inconventend 
for mere ſpeculations in points of religion. No 
even to exclude men from civil power on this {co 
my Lord of London himſelf allows to be real p 
ſecution; and yet this is the very ſcheme avon 
by Dr. Siebbing, without any regard to the ag 
and ſevere cenſures publickly paſs'd upon it by 
learned Patron. _ Tx 

It is then ſome credit to the Author of the Mare 
ance, that he does not, with the Doctor, 1g 
the Magiſtrate in the work of Perſecution, 
make him ſo far debaſe, and proſtitute his of 
as to become the under Hangman of the Church, 

With regard to the ſcheme of pecuniary munis fo, 
and fines, which are as contrary to the Nature 
Genius of a free Government, as they are 97 


(7) 
mild and gentle ſpirit of the Goſpel ; it cannot but 
be agreeable to the civil power to find, that the Au- 
thor of the Alliance does not aſſign to it the in- 
famous, and deſpicable tafk of executing the orders and 
decrees of thoſe zealous Gentlemen, who have 


nterelt 


dom 
ind its 
tection 


but E cmought fit to ſupply the defects and imperfections 
nor the Golpel Inſtitution, by the wholeſome and 
ſonabl ſalutary diſcipline of the Koron. | 

7e hen One of the advantages ariſing to the Church, in 
lices oﬀWconſequence of this Alliance, is a public Endow- 


ment for the Clergy. And here it will be no diſ- 
redit to my Author, to obſerve, that he puts their 
maintenance upon the moſt free, generous, and 
equitable footing 3 upon ſuch, as no friend of li- 


ther d erty can reaſonably and juſtly blame. If the Ma- 
n to iſtrate is to beſtow an endowment upon them, is 
we / for bis won ſake ;, or in order to make the 
ere U eligious ſociety, which is fo uſeful to him, the 


wore firm and durable; and to break the Depen- 
lency between the people and their teachers, ſo 
pernicious and hurtful to the State. | 
| muſt add too, that the Magiſtrate is not ſup- 
Wold to endow them, conſider'd as Minſters of 
his or that religion, but only as they are become 
Public order in the State. And ſure common De- 
ency, as well as Juſtice requires, that all, who 
ese 11 the public ſervice, ſhould be ſupported 
the public expence; and as all public Officers 
we an Income allow'd them, proportion'd to the 
aure and dignity of the office they diſcharge, 
by ould the Clergy be excluded from this com- 
on proviſion ? 
Whether the Magiſtrate will not be ſooner diſ- 
os d to aſſign the Clergy a public Endowment on 
Wo footing, than on any other, muſt be ſubmit- 
Nature g to the judgment of the public. 
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But I muſt take the liberty to add, that if tþ 
Magiſtrate do not aſſign it on this ſcore, he © 
not, on the principles of equity and juſtice, x 
ſign it at all. No man can be obliged to contribux 
to the maintenance of opinions, which he hol 
erroneous ; and therefore 5 Gentlemen, whoſe 
rate from the eſtabliſh'd Church, cannot be con- 
pelled to contribute to the ſupport of the Cle 
upon the ſuppoſition, that they are appointed ui 
propagate and teach Doctrines, purely for the ſit 
of their Divinity and Truth. If therefore the m 
giſtrate wonld juſtify his Conduct, jn having 4 
ſign'd them a public Endowment, it will be 6 
ceſſary for him to adopt the principle, laid dom 
in the Alliance between Church and State, This 
conceive, is the only Book, that can furniſh hn 
with a proper and reaſonable defence of what It 
himſelf has thought fit to appoint, in the preſent 
as well as in many other inſtances. _ 

And it would be as unreaſonable, for the Gentls 
men, who ſeparate from the Church, to refuſe cop 
tributing to the maintenance of the Clergy upon ix 
principle advanced by the Author of the Alm, 
as to refuſe contributing to the maintenance of t c: 
public officers whatſoever. I would aſk then ten 
whether they have not agreed by Compact to lui 
port the Magiſtrate in all expences, that are per 
{ary to promote the public good? If they anſuer i 
the negative, how can they be conſider'd as Mang 
bers of ſociety, intitled to the benefit, and adm 
tage of the Laws of their Country, who know 
little of their duty? If they anſwer in the affe th 
tive, then they muſt prove, thar it is of no rel 
conſequence to the Intereſts of the State, whenahohpeaſor 
2 public Endowment be aſſigned the Clergy f 
For till they do this, what are they demanding, 


a right to be exempted from contributing 0 
nece 
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One advantage which the Church was ſuppch 
to receive from the State, in conſequence of wif 
Alliance between the two Societies, was a pub 
lic Endowment for the Clergy. A ſecond . 
place for her Repreſentatives in the Court of Lg. 
lature; and this, with us, is the Biſhops fe 
Parliament. Without theſe Repreſentatives, iy 
&« Mr. Warburton, no Laws could reaſonably i 
* made in the Court of Legiſlature concerning 
Church; becauſe no free Man, or Body, cb 
bound by Laws, to which they have not gin 
their conſent, either in perſon, or by Repreſe: 
<« tative,” p. 128 * And what can the friends 


libery, 


Here we ſee the Author calls the Biſhops in Parliament, þ 
preſentatives : But p. 160. he ſays, It has been ſhewn that thy 
{the Biſhops] mate no diſtinct Eſtate there [in Parliament] al 
conſequently are not Repreſentatives but Agents only of the Cut 
This J give to the Scriblers againſt him. Here is all they can & 
fire : what they will call a contradiction. For they ar tie 
words and not the ſenſe which ſuch writers lye at catch fa, 
The Truth is, the careleſs uſe of an ambiguous word, tit 


Church, has afforded this advantage. In the paſſage, p. 128. tie ha 
author by the word Church, we ſee, means the joint body d on 
Clergy and Laity : and in p. 160, by the fame word, tl Jair 
Clergy only; as appears from the notion he is ſpeaking of c M 


cerning a third Eſtate, which eſtate is ſuppoſed to be compol 
of the repreſentatives of the Clergy. So that it is as conlillt 
as it is true, that the Biſhops in Parliament are no repreleats 
tives of the Church, 7. e. the Clergy, as is ſaid p. 160. And) 
are repreſentatives of the Church, i. e. the Religious Society, 8 
is ſaid, p. 128. And repreſentatives of a Society are propel 
Agents, as they are called, p. 160. Yet 'tis probable had 
attended to the ambiguity of the word Church, he would tat 
obviated the cavil, here raiſed and refuted, by the addition d 
a word or two, in the paſſage, p. 160. after this manner— 
% has been ſhewn that they make no diſtin Eſtate there, ol 
« conſequently are not repreſentatives [of the Clergy] bt 

“ agents only of the Church.” Let me add, that this obſer 
vation was much to the Author's purpoſe, who is here cu 
tending for the uſe of Convocations, which conſiſt of the 4 
preſentatives of the Clergy, Now if the Biſhops in = 
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bn berty, or the Magiſtrate in a free Country, poſ- 
u oly object to ſuch a ſcheme, which demands nothin 
a pub ore, than that the Church ſhould be conſider'd as 
nd Free- ſubject, and not the Slave of the State? 

f Lexi It has been diſputed, whether the Biſhops have 
den of {cat in Parliament, in conſequence of their Tem- 
ves, lm doralities and Lay-fees, like the other Members; 
ably r whether the only end and purpoſe of their ſit- 
ning ing, be to repreſent the Church. Mr. V. hes 
\ can efW'cclar'd for the laſt opinion, and, in confirmation 
ot gf it, has produc'd a great authority; no leſs than 
epreſe ord Chief Juſtice Hales, who, in ſupport of this 


ation, obſerv*d, © that the writ of ſummons u- 
& ſually went elefo & confirmato, before any reſtitu- 
tion of the Temporalties. So that their poſſeſſions 


_ * ewere not Ihe cauſe of their ſummons.” (Alliance, 
| that thy "ns 

ment] ad 1. . . 

be GA But I do not chuſe to inſiſt upon this Authority, 
ey can -RWaving no deſign to ingage in that part of the con- 
274 roverſy, which relates to the Laws and Conſtitu- 
"1 Aion of our own Country. I would inquire only, 


hat the real caſe might be, in the nature and rea- 
on of things; or what right the Biſhops might 
aim, from the bare conſideration of an Alliance 


* between Church and State. I would confine my- 
cone merely to the matter of right, without any re- 
repreſent gard to the fats. 

. je With reſpect then to this ſeat in Parliament; if 


ou do not aſſert it to the Biſhops, upon the con- 
eration given above, I ſhall venture to affirm, 
Rut you can aſſert it upon no conſideration at all; 


e propeti 
ole had it 
vould hat 


addition that you cannot prove it to be the neceſſary con- 
ny equence of an Alliance between Church and State. 
ergy] er to make this good, you muſt point out ſome 
this obe uſeful 
here * | 

* 1 1 Coen of the Clergy, there would be no 


ment 


\ 
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uſeful and neceſſary end, which their ſitting they 
may anſwer, be/ides repreſenting the Church, pu 
how is it poſſible to do this“? | 

It will then be neceſſary, either to give up thi 
privilege, or to maintain 1t 1n virtue X the princ- 
ple mention'd above. | 

I would therefore recommend it to the Friend 
of the Church to conſider, whether it will not x 
moſt adviſeable to vindicate the Biſhop's rioh 
upon the maxim laid down in the Alliance. Ia 
them recollect, that the Church is ſurrounded wit 
Enemies, ever ready to diſpute the reaſonablene 
of the Privileges poſſeſs'd by her, and to inquir 
into the Grounds and Foundation, upon which ſhe 
claims them. Let it be remember'd, that theGentl- 
men they have to do with, make no ſcruple u 
attack the Legiſlature ; and to call for the repel 


of Laws, when not ſatisfied with the fitneſs, equi 


ty, and juſtice of them. If therefore we are preßt 
with objections, it will be to no purpoſe, to take 
ſhelter under the ſanction and authority of cuſtan 
or uſage. If we would offer any thing deciſive 
the preſent queſtion, we muſt ſhew that the prime 
lege in diſpute is derived from the nature and 
reaſon of the thing; or that it is the =— 

conke 


2 « That they ſhould act too, when they are there, like theo 
ther Members, in civil matters, is very uſeful to the State: A 


giving additional ſanction to its laws, when the people ſe 


« that Church and State have concurred in their enacting, þ 
128. Alliance. + 
When they are there, without doubt, their acting in civil i 
fairs, may anſwer this end. But how will you bring then t 
ther, or prove that a right to a ſeat in Parliament is the new 
fary conſequence of an Alliance between Church and State! 
Beſides, upon the principle I am here. oppoſing, they mit, 
even when there, fit and act as mere Lay-men ; and if fo, bon 
can they anſwer and promote the end mention'd in the 
juſt recited ? | 


diminiſh'd. 
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ligion; from theſe Mr. V. deduces the uſe and i 
portance of ſpiritual Courts, inveſted with ccd 
power. 

Now as theſe Courts take cognizance of ful 
actions, as cannot be conveniently puniſh'd by th 
civil Courts, the number of reſtraints upon the i 
ordinate paſſions is by this means augmented; ad 
therefore it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that th 
number of Tranſgreſſions will be proportional 


And as this ſo evidently tends to the intereſt a 
advantage of the State, why ſhould the Magiftrat 
decline veſting the Church, with proper powers u 
this purpoſe ? For let it be obſerv'd, that the 
active power, lent to the Church, is not to be en 
ploy'd for her own uſe, or in her own ſervice, bu 
for the uſe, and in the ſervice of the State only, 

And what can better reconcile the Magiſtrate h 
theſe Courts, than to underſtand that they were of 
rected for his own uſe? And that they haven 
temporal power and juriſdiction, but what they d 
rive from him? 

And will not the ſober Advocate for theſe Court 
like the Doctrine of the Aliance on this account! 
For ſurely that ſcheme, which ſerves beſt to recon 
mend them to the favour and approbation of un 
civil power, muſt be beſt calculated for the con 
tinuance, protection, and ſupport of them. 

It muſt be owned indeed, that they have be 
ſometimes defended upon ſuch principles as coull 
do no credit to thoſe who would ſupport them: 
but thanks to the Author of the Alliance, he u 
put the merit of the Debate upon ſuch a tooti 
that the Friends of Liberty, may contend for til 
without a bluſh. h 

Indeed there is not (as far as I can ſee) one ſings 


point advanced by the Author of the Alliance, „ 
rep 


* 
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ſpect to theſe Courts, which can poſſibly give 
brage or offence to the civil Magiſtrate : on the 
ntrary, every thing ſeems calculated to ſupport 
x rights. An obſervation or two on ſome late 
ntroverſial writings will afford me an opportunity 
explaining myſelf. 

It has been cuſtomary with a certain ſet of men 
inſult and upbraid the Church of England with 
e uſe of Lay-Chancellors. (Mr. White's third Let- 
, 2. 37.) Now this, as I take it, is ſo far from 
ing matter of real reproach, that it greatly re- 
unds to the Credit and Honour of the Church. 
For ſince ſpiritual courts were erected by the Ma- 
ſtrate for his own uſe, and derive their power and 
niſdiction from him; it cannot but be of impor- 
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„ that th 
Irtionably 


tereſt and 
Mlagiſtrat 
zowers fot 
at the co 


: = ce to the State, to perpetuate and preſerve the 
doc mmory of their origin and dependency. And 
ond doc the appointing of a Lay- Fudge be one pro- 
ene vy to do this? Theſe men therefore can charge 
bar u more upon the Church for acquieſcing in this 


ſtom, than that ſhe is unwilling to incroach upon 
proper Authority of the State, or to claim a 
wer which does not indeed belong to her. 

But now what muſt the Magiſtrate think of the 
nagement of thoſe writers, who, when they are 
ged with this objection, are ſo far from an incli- 


t they dd 


eſe Court 
account! 
to recon 


* on to aſſert the Pertinence, Propriety, and Uſe 

V Chancellors ; that, on the contrary, they 
vl be unly enough inſinuate, they have reaſons within 
al Mielves to wiſh it was otherwiſe ; and that 


all along ſubmit to the cuſtom with reluctance 
L conſtraint, looking upon it as an infringement 
invaſion on the rights of the Church? 

o far is the Author of the Alliance from being 


It them. 
„ he I 
a foot 


the 1 2 bat - - * 
1 er the influence of this little, narrow _ of 
one fieber, that he both openly aſſerts the rea onable- 
;nce, wil and propriety of theſe Lay-officers, and is even 
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(8%) 
« for admitting the Laity into Eccleſiaſtical 9 
& nods. There appearing to be much the f 


<« reaſon for Laymen fitting in Convocation, fo 


« Churchmen in Parliament.” p. 160. A 

tion, that will hardly diſguſt the civil power, g 
the honeſt and impartial Churchman, whateg 
Clamour it may raiſe againſt the Author fromthol 
whoſe zeal rather than their arguments would pa 
ſuade us, that the Clergy muſt needs conſtitute th 
Church. | 

Again, the Church has been reproach'd with hun 
ing its Courts ſubject to Probibitions, iſſuing frag 
the temporal Judicatures. (Mr. White's bird I 
ter, p.38, 39.) Which, in ſo many words, is blamiy 
it for not affecting an Independence on the Stat 
For it is of the nature and condition of all infer 
Courts to be appealed from, to a ſuperior. 

To which I ſhall juſt add, that the Friends 
Liberty, that is, the Lovers of their Country mil 
of courſe plead for this ſubjection, ſince it is c 
tain, that, but for it, Eccleſiaſtical Courts vol 
ſoon erect themſelves into Tyrannies. 

Thus the objection of our Adverſaries, to f 
form and diſcipline of Church Judicature, does 
reality infer its excellence; ſince the very thing d 


jected is that juſt and equal diſtribution of poſt 


which, in free Governments, will always take p ; 
where the Credit of the Church is not too Itral 
for that of the State, or the Authority of the 
giſtrate too weak for that of the Prief. 
Whenever therefore the Clergy are attacked( 
theſe points, let them never be ſo weak to lam 
the Inſtitution of Lay Chancellers, or the Lav" 
Prohibitions as confeſſed Grievances ; or make 
Apology or Excuſe for their ſubmiſſion to them 
it ſome unreaſonable hardſhip were impoſed. l 


them not, as the manner of ſome 1s, 4 
mo 


(8:1) 


ourn over the Diſcipline of the Church, as if it 
re defective and imperfect on this ſcore, or in- 


tical d 
he {amy 


Y „re and ſuggeſt, even in the moſt diſtant and re- 
— te manner, that they wiſh to be exempt from 
AY : reſtraints. Becauſe ſuch inſinuations and ſug- 
* ſtions only ſerve, to make the Magiſtrate jealous 
ould yl Church Power ; and to confirm and ſtrengthen 


ſuſpicions that Churchmen are labouring to 
et an independence on the State. 
Having ſaid ſo much on this point, the Reader 
| give me leave to obſerve, that the reaſoning 
ranced by Dr. Stebbing, will entirely overthrow 
of the beſt arguments alledged by the De- 
| 2 of theſe Courts, to prove their neceſſity 
[ ule. | 
hey were erected as a Succedaneum to the civil 
licatures. And ſuch they are, becauſe they 
e cognizance of, and puniſh fins as ins, which 
State doth not. | | 
We have obſerved, (ſays Mr. V.) that the 
State puniſheth Deviations frem the rule of right, 
ws crimes only; and not as ſuch Deviations; or 
w /ins; and on that firſt Idea proportions its 
puniſhments : by which means ſome very enor- 
ous Deviations from the rule of right, which 
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1 not immediately affect ſociety, and fo are not 
200 * onſider'd as crimes, are overlooked by the civil 


Tibunal. Yet theſe being, mediately, highly per- 
1ctous to the State, it is for its intereſts that 
racked ey {b0uld be brought before ſame capable Tri- 
to nal. But beſides the Civil, there is no other 
ve Ln the Eccleſiaſtical endowed with coactive 
make wer.“ (Alliance, p. 100, 1.) It is allow'd on 
des, that this is one of the moſt ſolid and ſub- 


F the | 


o them, 
"ed. al arguments, that can be produced to prove 
, affet neceſſity, reaſonableneſs, and uſe of theſe Courts. 


What weight or force has this reaſoning op 
G — 


reaſon in the world to countenance the principles | 


— 
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the ſuppoſitions advanced by Dr. Stebbing, vi. thi 
religion is the proper and immediate buſineſ 
the Magiſtrate, or that it is his Duty to puniſh / 
as well as crimes ? 

I would obſerve too, that the Doctor in this c 
ſeems to deviate, even from the common, orthe 
dox ſyſtem. This ſyſtem makes the ſuppreſl 
and reſtraint of ſin the proper province of tl 
Spirituality; and ſpeaks of it, as a work that can 
be ſafely and commodiouſly lodged in lay-hands, 

I have now explain'd the principal advantag 
which the Church is ſuppoſed to receive from t 
State, in conſequence of the Alliance. And wt 
has Mr. V. aſſerted under any one article, that « 
poſſibly give umbrage, or alarm, to the Friends 
Liberty, or even the moſt zealous Advocates for 
civil rights of ſubjects ? If nothing of this kind 
curs, I have made good the point which I und 
took to prove, viz, that the Magiſtrate bas al 


down in the ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH / 
STATE. | 

But, if I do not greatly deceive myſelf, 1 
done more, and ſhewn that this ſyſtem 1s 
ter calculated for the uſe and ſupport of a free 
vernment, than any of thoſe avowed and conte 
for by party-writers of any denomination. 

Before I diſmiſs the argument, I will juſt 
notice that the Church is ſuppoſed by the Auth 
the Alliance to give up her Supremacy to the 
in conſequence of the Alliance made with it, 
in order to ſecure the Protection and Support 
miſed by it. 

I mention this, becauſe it has been object 
our Church by a late Writer , that ſhe ſubm 
be limited by the civil power, in making Cl 
and Conſtitutions for external Diſcipline and 


* Fid. Mr. White's Defence of his Letters- 
x ver 


(83) 
rernment. But notwithſtanding the inſults and re- 


rroaches of her adverſaries for this ſubmiſſion, the 
ineſs ofW©yMagiſtrate ſurely can have no reaſon to diſlike her 


uſh or it. Nor need ſhe be aſhamed of this conceſſion. 
7 For ſince ſhe 1s received under his care and protec- 
this ton, ſhe could not in modeſty do leſs than enable 
1, orth im to perform his truſt ; which he could not 
ppreſlighWo conſiſtently with his prior truſt from the 
e of ate, without the conceſſion of her ſupremacy. 


at Cant 


o clog and load him with the Charge of Protec- 
hands. WW 


on, whilſt ſhe retains her Independency, would be 


vantage better than changing his Independency into a 
from ae of ſubjection and ſlavery. 

And vil Now if ſhe gives up her Supremacy to the State, 
„ that e muſt of courſe own herſelf to be ſubject to the 


Friends vil Power in theſe particulars ; and under its di- 


tes for Wirftions in making Canons and Conſtitutions for her 
is kind n Government and Diſcipline. 

ch Tung! muſt therefore ſubmit it to the Judgment of 
bas a: public, whether the right of the Magiſtrate to 


mciples 
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tide in matters of religion, and the ſubjection of 
Church to him, are not beſt accounted for, upon 
x principle above mentioned. 


ſelf, Ils objected to the eſtabliſhed Church, that ſhe is 
tem is Wir'd and reſtrain'd by the civil Power, and can 
f a free Wile no rules and orders without its previous ap- 
d contebtion and conſent. It is uſual for her Advo- 
dn. to reply, that other Churches are fetter*d and 
will juſt tin d too, are ſubject to as great or greater li- 
1e AuthGFitions, and that other civil Sovereigns exerciſe 
to the nuch or more power in Spirituals than our 
with 1t, a". | 85 
Support ba how does this, which is a mere argument 


minem, take off the objection? The queſtion 
n objec: nhether the Supremacy of the Magiſtrate be a 
he ſubml diſgrace to a national Church profeſſing it's faith 
King us; and an invaſion of the natural and pro- 
line and tights of the Church of Chriſt, And could 


ters. (x 2 you 
ver 
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you prove, that all the Churches in the univerſe 
were in this very State of ſubjection, how would 
that ſhew that the affirmative 1s not true ? 

If indeed we can prove, that the Magiſtrate ac 

lly derives this power from the Church; ad 
that the Church has conferred it upon him, 
reaſonable and proper motives z this will come up 
to the point in queſtion, For what ground wil 
then remain, to- inſult and reproach the Church ſe 
parting with her independency, if ſhe has reſigne 
it, upon reaſonable and proper terms? And wh 
hath proved ſhe hath done ſo, but the Author « 
the Alliance between Church and State ? 

But to return to our Proteſtant Diſſenter. Whi 
muſt he think of the Magiſtrate, or rather wh 
muſt the Magiſtrate think of him, while he co 
tends for the independency of a Church, eve 
when, by an actual Alliance with the State, ſhe 
become national and eſtabliſhed ? For the rig 
he claims, is attended with all the Evils of! 
perium in Imperio, an Empire within an Empire. 
is the claim of an abſolute Independency. of 
Church, with all the Prerogatives and Powers ſhe 
found to ſtand poſſeſſed of under an Eſtabl 
ment. 

This indeed has been long the favourite ſch 
of the Jacobite Clergy ; but little was it to be « 
pected, that we ſhould ſee it recommended at this tl 
of day with ſo much warmth and zeal by a Prot 
Dilſenter. Would the Reader give himſelf the troul 
of looking into the French Tranſlation of the 4 
ance, or the notes publiſh'd in the Third Edition of 
original, he would find that there are even #7 
Prieſts. who think more juſtly of the rights ot Soc 
and of the due and proper powers of the civil 
giſtrate, than the zealous Proteſtant, I here take up 
me to condemn, 1 


(85) 

If the Obedience of the Church, in theſe caſes, be 
z real inſtance of hardſhip, violence, and oppreſ- 
fon ; the juſtice of his reproach will turn from the 
Church, againſt which he affects to aim it, and fall 
\ 3 upon che civil magiſtrate, For does not He (with 
im, a whom all power is lodged) evidently play the Ty- 
ome uf nat, in thus limiting and reſtraining the rights of 
the Church, if the limitations and reſtraints are un- 
reaſonable and unrighteous ? 

It is therefore to be wiſhed, that ſuch as are in 
theſe ſentiments, would expreſs themſelves with a 
lttle more caution, or rather decency, the next 
ime they think it neceſſary to perſuade us of their 
regard and affection for our civil conſtitution, or at 
laſt that they would forbear to libel it in ſo groſs 
ad inſolent a manner, as is the accuſing the 
King's Supremacy (in matters Eccleſiaſtical) of Us 
lurpation. So open an Attack upon theJuſtice of the 
the righMcoilature (to ſay nothing worſe of it) is ſurely a 

tle unſeaſonable, at X time they are Candidates 

jor Power, under the title of petitioners for favour. 
ls it reaſonable that the Magiſtrate ſhould lodge 
nore power in the hands of Men who are thus dif- 
poled to call for changes and innovations in points 
0 fundamental? or how can they complain that 


niverſe 


ley are excluded from civil Offices, while they 
to be fake no ſcruple to avow their diſlike and abhor- 
at this tui eace of the civil Conſtitution. In a word, the Ma- 
a ProtejpaWi'trate can hardly entertain any other idea of this 


the trout 
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5 ot Socie 
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e take uf 


tion, fo much talked of, than of a confederacy 
0 rob and deſpoil him of his juſt and eſtabliſhed 
Mrrogative, * | 8 

kor I ſhould think my time ſtrangely miſemploy- 
„and the Reader's patience as much abuſed, to 
ke the leaſt notice of a thing called a Commentary 
I the Book of Alliance; in which the nameleſs Wri- 
jt has not only proclaimed his profound ignorance 


| the Principles of that Book, (a caſe pretty _ | 
r 


. tal nemo lf Anſeverert) but of all ther Plbha_ 
| wharſgever, teen! the öf his on rade, 
<:luminye ThXoneluderVſay, as or f 
Spin of Liberty and Freedom, which breaths 
every Paige of it, catingt fail to recommend 
| | -4pprobation of all Magiſtrates, who have then 
1 pineſs to govern in a fret State ;—it cannot DUET 
=_— reable to every Lover of his Country, to 
| FE happy Eſtabliſhment defended upon fueh 


Y generous, and equitable principles; to find ti 
f the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution are 


a main, grounded upon the very maxims, whe 
warmeſt Friends of Liberty would propoſe in 
for its moſt perfect ſecurity * and therefore t 
not, like all other Schemes, that have pretenge 
| | adjuſt the rights of Society and Rehgionz equa 
5 | Propoſe untried alterations or hazardous ii 
| No wonder, then, that the Author Thou 
| to leave this work as 4 Monument of his Love 
Country; or that the fineſt Genius of then. 
= and one, who has, in every public ſtatioꝶ 
| the tendereſt regard for Liberty, and the 
| rights of mankind, ſhould with ſatisfaction 
| ſure, ſee it addreſſed to him, as to one wha 
| ſtood che principles beſt, 'and had the” conſennmnann 
| moſt at αR t. 
bord Chefterfald, 1 
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+ Errata tt Addenda.", i 

| DAE 2. I. x. dele eat. Ibid. I. 2. r. an utilitys Fd l 

; capaole r. capable. P. 5. I. 1. for upply r. ſupply 344 #8 
P. 12, r. the note immediately after I. 2, 01 transfer tom 12; 
P. 23. I. 1. r. I will next Proceed to an obſervation, &, Pau 
that they did not. P. 25. 1.6. pages r. paſſages 3 I. 20 dele e 
16. Se. r. if our preſent be of any Value in his eln, or worthy his 
care, it may not be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe them the rin ena 
government, as they will be beſt ſupported and provided for byn_— 
1, 28. x. ſo that, if this be the caſe, or both our civil and g _—_— 
will proſper and flouriſh moſt on the other ſyſtem, we may 
ſuppoſe, e. P. 47. 1. 6. add, But very few, I ſay, can be nn 

| into ſeparate/communions, againſt the conviction of the 
er * unleſs my are tempted by the pra of iT 
eds Intereſt or Advantage. P. 53. I. 37. for in r. M BL Os 
2urbes r. alarmed, yy Ee OR * 


